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Ir may be questioned whether, during the Millennium, there will be the 
peculiar mode of religious instruction which has prevailed since the rise 
of Christianity. The long-employed apparatus may then be dispensed 
with, and no distinct body of men trained and ordained to preach the 
Gospel—the clerical order not being that “of Melchisedek.” The pre- 
diction concerning the universal diffusion and reception of Divine know- 
ledge, that “no man shall say to his brother, Know the Lord, for all 
shall know him, from the least to the greatest,” seems to indicate the 
elevation both of general and individual Christianity to the level of 
the pulpit, and the termination of the venerable and illustrious line of 
preachers. It is not unwarrantable to infer from such a statement that 
then in the Church there shall be no distinction of ministers and people, 
but that all will stand upon such a high platform of attainments, that 
the various eminences will not need to become pulpits from which truth 
professionally and formally drops down to the position of the masses; 
and so, elevated will be the intellectual and spiritual state of the people, 
that superiors shall not deem it necessary to take up the regular occu- 
pation of teaching, and throw themselves each week into an attitude of 
explaining and exhorting, but content themselves with the many facili- 
ties and agencies for improving their fellow-men which are now reckoned 
more common and inefficient. We believe, indeed, that religious writ- 
ings are fast becoming of greater consequence, as means of instruction, 
than Sabbath orations. They have always been of more value in them- 
selves; and the only fact which can give them a lower place than the oral 
teaching of the pulpit, is that, at present, so little actual avail is made 
ofthem. Can it be doubted, that to read the ablest books, during the 
leisure found in six days, is more efficacious than to hear an oration, ex- 
tending over an hour on Sabbath, and meant to be level to the meanest 
capacity? The pulpit is perhaps better fitted to arouse the attention of 
the careless to religion, and the press to edify those who are already 
earnest disciples. The apostles preached to sinners, whereas their epistles 
are invariably addressed to saints. On this latter fact alone, we might 
raise a high probability that formal preaching will cease in the coming 
golden age. Then the House of God everywhere will be emphatically 
the House of Prayer, and the service of the sanctuary properly Divine, 
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consisting of celebration and invocation of the Almighty, and the simple 
reading of his Word—grand constituents of service, which at present are 
the least prominent and special of the various religious services con- 
ducted in our churches ; for sermons push devotion into a very small 
corner—a mere closet in the spacious House of God. 

Let it not be thought that the oft-repeated boasts of infidels will then 
have come true; for the pulpit shall have fallen, not because of its want 
of success, and far less because of the extinction of Christianity; but 
simply because the pulpit had reached the farthest stage of success, and 
because Christianity had triumphed and been established universally, 
There will be no order of clergymen—not because of the destructiveness 
of the sceptic’s hatred, but because they had done their work—a work 
for which then there shall be so many labourers that no formal or pro- 
fessional agencies will be needed ; and the “ excellent treasure” of the 
knowledge of God will no longer be in “ earthen vessels,” but shall lie 
covering “the whole earth as the waters cover the channels of the 
deep.” 

But be this speculation sober or fanciful (and we now dismiss it), who 
can question that all the appliances of a regular ministry and of pulpit 
instruction are absolutely necessary in our age, and for many an age to 
come? If there were no distinct order of men trained, tested, and set 
apart to communicate religious lessons on Sabbath, how deplorable would 
be the state of the many millions to whom faith cometh by hearing! 
And to what a condition of spiritual famine would the great majority of 
Christians be reduced! They would be thrown absolutely upon their own 

‘ hitherto untried resources of religious reading and meditation. — Let the 
institution of preaching be abolished in our land, and statesmen, educa- 
tionists, and social reformers, as well as Christians, would mourn over it 
as the direst calamity. 

That preaching, therefore, should be of the highest possible character, 
and the best calculated to produce the grand results which it contem- 
plates, is a momentous necessity. That its substance should be what is 
commonly called evangelical, is only asking that, as a science, its central 
principles and prominent relations be expounded ; for all other preach- 
ing of Christianity is as deficient and absurd, as if the astronomy of our 
mundane system were to be taught without the least reference to the 
sun or to the law of gravitation. What, then, is the character of evan- 
gelical preaching at present? We must look at this general question 
before we can offer any profitable remarks on the Scottish pulpit. 

In those days of scepticism (much of which is earnest, and a great 
deal more of which is superficial—if not affected to gain cheaply a cha- 
racter for independence and originality of thinking), we must be guar¢- 
ed, as well as honest, in a statement of defects alleged against preachers. 
We have no sympathy with those who rage at the cloth, as a bull doesat 
the sight of a red flag, and who are as much hurt at seeing a clergyman 
enter his pulpit as they would be at seeing their worst enemy pass into 
heaven. We shall not insist specifically on the want of intellect m 
preachers, for we believe that their average of talent is at least equal to 
that generally displayed in any other of the learned professions. The 
majority of sermons preached will, in point of ability, stand a comparison 
with the majority of speeches delivered at the bar and in the senate. 
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But, in our brief critical survey, we would say that the pulpit is too much 
isolated from nature and humanity, and that, therefore, Divine truth 
lacks its proper associations—its universal harmony with, and its authen- 
tie power over, the soul. Too seldom from the pulpit has the Bible 
been placed amid the efflorescence of spring, the luxuriance of summer, 
and the austere and naked Majesty of the two more advanced seasons 
—though the fourfold year is a most instructive, easy, and not far- 
fetched commentary on the most important of Scripture truths; for the 
seasons may properly be called the four evangelists of nature, detailing 
her life and unfolding her character—arranging all her analogies, and 
furnishing a constant succession of signs and morals. Now, the healthy 
and sweet breath of nature should play upon the face and form of Chris- 
tianit, and the doctrines of the one should be unfolded and unfurled, 
like magnificent banners, on the breezes, and under the light of the other. 
The voice of God should again be heard amidst the trees in the cool of 
the day. We know that Christianity, though in the pulpit uprooted 
from the natural world, is not dead. Yet she looks dead, whilst Pan- 
theism, through an alliance with all the forms and shows of earth and 
sky, is endowed with an apparent life. Hence, in our day, the true re- 
ligion is a seeming fable; and the religious notions of Carlyle and Emer- 
son, being engrafted on the stock of nature, and cherished by all the in- 
fluences which produce the efflorescence and fragrance of poetry, have 
the appearance of eternal truth. A coffin and a winding-sheet have been 
given to the living; whilst that which is dead has been placed under the 
ample sky, and surrounded by all the beauties of the year, until it is 
made to counterfeit vitality. From almost all preachers, Christianity 
sounds forth as if this world were a perfect vacuum, though nature 
should, at least, be the atmosphere to give the modulations and to pro- 
long the echo. Nature is too closely related both to humanity and 
religion, to be disregarded in the pulpit; if the two last are to be 
united, why should the other be completely disregarded ? 

This grievous defect on which we are commenting is even carried to 
the extent of ignoring Bible scenery. Preachers do not present sacred 
history growing upon sacred scenery, and bearing, as its fruits, the doc- 
trines and lessons of true theology for all ages and countries. They do 
not make truth a picture as well as a proposition. They detach the 
persons and events of the Bible from the scenes of the Bible, and, through 
their wish not to localise Divine truth, make it abstract, dry, and dull. 
Accordingly, the heroes of the Bible have lost their haunts, the events 
of the Bible have lost their localities, and the doctrines of the Bible have 
been cut down and removed from the fields where they at first sprung 
up and grew, and have been gathered into the garner of systematic theo- 
logy ready for the pulpit-mill. This process not only prevents Christi- 
anity from taking a literary shape, but seriously diminishes its practical 
power. Christianity is seen to best advantage lying, as it ever lies in 
the Bible, amidst scenery, circumstances, and characters, and not pinched 
Into a formal and meagre set of propositions. 

But it may be asked, Why is this negation of poetry in Christianity 
more .to be deplored in this age than in preceding centuries, when 
Christianity was still more bare and coldly and rigidly dogmatic? We 
reply, that previously there was not a broad and rich literature—adorn- 
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ing all earthly truths, great. and small, with freshest beauty—to be con. 
trasted with prosaic exhibitions of religion. But now there is such 
literature, and millions are familiar with it ; and young and enthusiastic 
thinkers will and do contrast the life-like character and potent charms 
which it both wears itself and gives to everything it touches, with the 
dry and anatomical expositions of Christianity from almost every pulpit; 
and the contrast unmistakeably tends to produce religious scepticism 
or indifference. Now, wherever we look abroad upon the various de- 
partments of human knowledge, we see life, beauty, and power ; but, 
when we come to Divine Christianity, we are shut up in a school, with 
nothing but words and diagrams to contemplate. As the spectators and 
students of human life, we are under the glorious sky and upon the dear 
and beautiful earth, feeling that we must of necessity, from fullest sym- 
pathy, be also fellow-actors ; but, as the witnesses and students of some- 
thing far more dear, precious, and sublime—even Divine life—we feel 
as if we were secluded from sky and earth, in a plain church, with no- 
thing that is natural to help a communication with the spiritual—with 
nothing that is human to link us to the Divine—and where we never see 
the majestic movements of God’s arm, nor the heavenly flashes of His 
eye, as universal Creator, to enforce the words of His mouth as the God 
of salvation ! 

Nor, for this special defect of all preaching, can clergymen allege, as 
an apology, that it is caused by any want, on the part of the hearers, of 
appreciation of the relations of Christianity to nature. We know that, 
for a preacher to elaborate his arguments, is to withdraw himself and 
his subject from the interest and comprehension of his audience, and 
that, if he be wise, his logic will be kept simple, rudimental, and rough 
enough to stick to the mind of every old woman before him; but we are 
also persuaded that, to elaborate a description, and bring out boldly and 
delicately all the parts. of a painting, is to make it more intelligible and 
impressive to all men, whether educated or not. Will any one tell us 
that, at this season of the year, when vegetation is gone, along with the 
bland breath which had nourished it in the lap of vales or on the breast of 
mountains—when the sun has not a flower on earth to woo him out from 
his hiding clouds, and the night can find no flower with drooping head, 
over which to weep dew—and when the morning and the evening truly 
are the day—if a preacher were to illustrate the analogies which winter 
presents to the earthly lot and destiny of man, to the incurable blight 
which repeated disappointments send over his cherished hopes and aflee- 
tions, and to the dreary close of life itself, when man’s head is white as 
snow, his eye dull and meaningless, like the cloudy sky of the season, and 
his whole person, when placed in the landscape of winter, seems natural to 
and in keeping with it :—will any one, we ask, tell us that these analogies 
will not be easily apprehended and deeply felt by all hearers? 

There are two Scottish preachers of considerable reputation in Lon- 
don, the Rev. Drs Cumming and Hamilton, who have striven hard, and 
most unsuccessfully, that this defect in the British pulpit shall not be 
alleged against them. They put nature into their sermons, much in the 
same way as little girls put flowers and rose-leaves between the pages 
of their Bible. Hamilton’s trunk of thought is as slender, dry, and dead, 
as the leaves are fantastic and artificial. Strip off the dress, and it's 
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folly; come to the naked essence of thought, and it is vanity. Hamil- 
ton’s fancy is lunatic; Cumming’s is theatrical. Take a sample of each. 
Hamilton says—“ When a strong spring gushes up in a stagnant pool, 
it makes some commotion; and, looking at the murky stream, with its 
flotilla of duck-weed tumbling down the declivity, and the expatriated 
newts and horse-leeches crawling through the grass, .and inhaling the 
miasma from the inky runnel, you may-question whether the current has 
made matters any better. But when the living water has floated out the 
stagnant elements, and when, instead of mephitic mud, skinned over with 
a film of treacherous verdure, the bright fountain gladdens its mirrored 
edge with its leaping fulness, then trips away on its merry path, the be- 
nefactor of thirsty beasts and weary fields. So the first manifestations 
of the spiritual element are of a mingled sort. The pellicle of decency 
—the floating duck-weed of surface-seemliness, which once spread over 
the character—is broken up.” 

In Cumming, we cannot find anything so excessively grotesque as ‘the 
foregoing; but the following passage, from his sermon lately delivered 
before the Queen, at Balmoral, is as artificial and silly as the other is 
absurd—* Like some sweet spring amid the mountains around -us, the 
happiness of the Gospel is so deep that it can never be frozen -by the 
winter’s frost—so overlapt and overshadowed by the everlasting hills, 
that it can never be evaporated by the summer’s sun; or, rather, it is 
like one of those streamlets that come down from the Alpine glaciers— 
it is the freshest and fullest in that season, when all streams besides are 
dried up by the scorching heat.” 

If preachers cannot turn the natural year to better account than Dr 
Cumming, we request them to take with them into the pulpit a primrose 
in spring, a rich flower in summer, a withered leaf'in autumn, and a snow- 
ball in winter, to season outwardly their evangelical discussions. 

The pulpit isolates Christianity from humanity. Sin and punish- 
ment, goodness and happiness, are defined, discussed, and enforced in 
such a way as not to bear more directly upon men than upon angels or 
devils. Preachers appear to be ignorant of the human heart, and deal 
not with its various and complex emotions, aspirations, thoughts, and 
imaginations, until these have developed themselves into actual sins, to 
be catalogued and denounced according to theology. They do not lay 
Christianity alongside of human consciousness. Even theologians, the 
most celebrated as searchers of the heart, display no human insight. They 
have, indeed, another and a higher aim than Shakspere, but they have 
exactly and permanently the same humanity to deal with as lay before the 
great poet. Yet who would think so from.sermons? Christianity is laid 
down on the “ head and front” of our depravity,.and not upon the length 
and breadth, and into the depth, of our grand yet fallen humanity. 

Clerical dealings with conscience, even, are grievously imperfect, on 
account of the same separation of Christianity from humanity. From 
the pulpit, impeachments, questionings, appeals, and warnings, have a 
dogmatic, sharp, and artificial character, and do not seem in full and 
wide harmony with the majestic thunder and storms of the sky, and are 
more like deductions from a formal creed, than the living impulses, 
powers, and means of a grand, universal system suited to man. When 
delivered out of doors,.and in the open air, they are singularly verbal— 
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most unlike to realities ; and they do not seem to proceed from, or to he 
in keeping with, the wide and breathing creation all around and above, 
We have felt this with special force when listening to some revival ger. 

mons, in which truth was more like something ar tificial than were the 

full-toned voices of inanimate nature. It is easy for a man to mount 

the pulpit, and tell an assembly that they are all going to hell; and some 

persons will call him an Elijah or a John the Baptist, and esteem him ag 

remarkably faithful to his office. But how, by his own bare declaration 

and oath, can he impress and convict a soul? = is mere rude sound, 

which he keeps blowing in the faces of his hearer 

Now, our literature, which i is but the vainaiineua of human conscious. 
ness, contrasts strikingly with this isolation of Christianity front hu 
manity. 

Thus, the two defects in preaching which we have noticed, have given 
to many men of noble genius, and to their thousands of disciples, the idea 
that Christianity itself is a system of dogmas—dying—dying—dead, 
Without justifying the preachers, we must have a passing word for the 
sceptics. 

To them the pulpit has ceased to be an oracle, or even a teacher; and 
we fear that they also cherish almost as little reverence for the Bible, 
as for its professional expounders. Never shall we admit that those men, 
or the generations in which they live, have outgrown the perfect wisdom 
of God’s Book, or the imperfect instruction of God’s servants, We ap 
peal to them, and we bid them say, if the evangelical morality be either 
defective or antiquated, or if transcendentalism can add another letter, 
or impart a finer spirit and quicker instincts to the law; and also if the 
evangelic faith be not the exclusive, the direct, and the living source of 
such pure and complete morality? We do think that it speaks little for 
the genius of those men that they are unable, from the plainest and most 
elementary sermon which is preached from the Bible, to extract any- 
thing but dead forms and worn-out ideas; and we wonder greatly that 
the meanest pulpit in the land is not, to their suggestive faculty, the 
lowly bush which reveals the burning glory of our God. When we find 
Thomas Carlyle obtaining the most vivid image of Cromwell from damp 
and dull records, letters and speeches, we are astonished at his professed 
inability to draw—not only from the Bible, but even from the poorest 
commentary upon the Bible—the vital system of Christianity. When 
we see Emerson labouring to restore life in the carcass of that dead ass 
—Swedenborg—wewonder that heshould imagine Christ and his Apostles 
to be hopelessly and deservedly extinct. Is it not a subject for saddest 
amazement, that intellectual and literary men, who can turn any mate- 
rials in secular science, profane history, and everyday experience, intoa 
living structure, should yet declare that after they have done their best 
with the Bible, and the immense theological library of our country, 
Christianity looks a dead carcass? Why, “the fulness of Divinity dwells 
within the very A. B. C. of Christianity ! 

We remember that Emerson, in one of his essays, when lamenting that 
spiritual truth has become lifeless, and is to be seen withering on the 
stalk of some old creed, describes the feelings with which he had, on 
one occasion, listened to a discourse in some “chapel. It was a winter 
day, and the snow kept falling, whilst the preacher was not speaking 
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spontaneously from his consciousness blending with religious elements, 
but from his memory immersed in heaps of religious phrases, and div- 
ing down still deeper into phrases more obsolete; and Emerson was 
struck with the contrast between the life-like snow without and the dead 
truth within. Nature was manifesting itself after its own fashion; but 
the man in the desk was not developing any of his inward associations 
or experiences. The snow was far more suggestive than the sermon. 
It were easy to show that Emerson might as properly, and quite as pro- 
fitably, have exercised his transcendentalism upon the very dull religious 
phrases as upon the flakes of snow. Formulas of religious thought, how- 
ever cold, could surely be more easily energised with noble meaning 
than could snow-flakes. The bare and gaunt anatomy of Calvinism is 
far more suggestive to genius than is the whole animated framework 
of the material universe, and looks more worthy of the incarnation and 
the glories of the finest transcendentalism. Besides, had the dull orator 
tried his skill upon the snow, it is highly probable that the essayist 
would hae been still more convinced of the inanity of the pulpit ; yet, 
surely Emerson would not have begun forthwith himself to rail at the 
snow! Would he afterwards and ever have been proof against the sublime 
sense of the presence of nature, which a heavy and continued snowstorm 
imparts—when the mightiest and the meanest works of man are covered 
over, as if a quiet and unseen deluge had swept them all away, and when 
standing up in the midst ofa city, we are yet in perfect solitude—dense 
squares and long streets, with the loftiest and largest buildings, being 
entirely obliterated by the simple flakes descending around us? No; 
Emerson would still have admired the snow, though the preacher had 
described it as he would have done geese-feathers; and so evangelical 
truth should not have been less glorious to him, from being inanely 
preached by an unintellectual man. Wicked, vain, and altogether un- 
justified by the poorest style of preaching that could prevail, are the in- 
cessant charges of inertness and lifelessness which Carlyle and Emerson 
make against the Christian faith. They themselves are apostles of 
earnestness. Now, we do not mean to inquire if, apart from their writ- 
ings and their conversations, they are different from other men. We 
do not ask if they are practical disciples of their own flaming creeds; 
if they, personally and privately, are heroes fighting with the weapons 
which they manufacture and sell to the public. We shall not challenge 
their admirers to point out the Acts of these Apostles. Let us admit 
that Christianity is a dead letter. They also must admit (indeed, they 
do admit in the largest sense) that it was once marvellous life and 
power, nay, more, that it has had, in the course of centuries, some re- 
vivals and reinforcements. Then it possessed an earnestness which 
turned the world-upside down, though the lever was nothing but the 
slender and unassisted arm of the poor and despised son of Mary! 
Well; let the vague system of principles propounded by Carlyle and 
Emerson be tested a few years hence. Let it find miscellaneous ex- 
pounders and preachers, and what a lifeless and stupid thing it will 
have become. The doctrine of heroism, after eighteen years, will be 
far more stale and insipid than that of justification by faith, after 
eighteen centuries. The ery “Be earnest—don’t be a sham, nor yet a 
flunkey,” will be far more silly than the message, “Repent:” it will 
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sound like one “ whistling for want of thought.” There will not beg 
skeleton of the system remaining, not-even a heap of ashes; it will-be 
absolute nothingness. Even now the disciples are not to be tolerated 
as advocates; and none but the vounders, Carlyle and Emerson them. 
selves, can interest us. Their thousand converts might as well be silent, 
for any impressions which they can produce. Nineteen centuries from 
this date, what will have become of the vaunted system of earnestness } 
It will be defunct, without memorial or tradition. Little does Carlyle 
appear to think that his own fresh words are far less efficacious, even 
upon the present generation, than the ancient words of the poor fisher- 
men of Galilee, otherwise he would not rail with such bitterness at the 
neglected oracles of Christianity. His views have the flush of earnestness 
over them ; but that flush is not native to the views as principles, but 
proceeds from the fire of his genius. 

It will not be alleged that Scottish preaching is without the two grand 
defects which we have charged upon all preaching. Nature and huma- 
nity are also ignored by the clergymen of the north. It might have been 
thought that the old times of the Covenant, when sermons were com- 
posed in dens and caves, and delivered in bleak moors, or rugged ravines, 
would have given modern Scottish preaching a tinge of the wild heather. 
Might not the many sacramental occasions, when all the services were 
conducted out of doors, have given sunburnt hues and a natural cha- 
racter to Scottish preaching? We should have expected that, when 
thus in our land of sublime scenery, Christianity was lifted from the 
pulpit and taken out of churches to be placed alongside of nature, that 
nature would have gone back with Christianity into our churches and 
pulpits. But no; the defect is as strongly marked in Scotland as in the 
sister country. Even Chalmers’s preaching had the sweat-drops of hard 
intellectual labour upon it, but not the dew of poetry. All his redun- 
dant illustrations were dry as Gideon’s fleece on the second night. Nor 
do our most famous living preachers differ in this respect. They do not 
lead their people through green pastures and beside still waters. Dr 
Candlish has a feverish intensity which withers, and a spasmodic energy 
which crushes, all the flowers of his fancy; and, besides, though fancy 
may dress, it is imagination alone that can incorporate, religion with 
nature. Dr Guthrie indulges much in sea-imagery; but, in spite of his 
talents and genial character, his sermons always remind us of salt her- 
rings. Dr Wardlaw, an almost perfect model of the expositor and the 
polemic, is destitute of idealism. Drs Alexander, Anderson, and Eadie, 
are preachers who might have escaped the grand defect, had they been 
settled in rural districts, with leisure and circumstances for the cultiva- 
tion of their poetic tendencies; but the pastoral duties of a town-charge, 
requiring so many hours each day to be devoted to such simple methods 
of communicating religious knowledge, as alone are suitable in the abodes 
of the vicious, and the ignorant, and at the deathbed of the poor, and 
interrupting and marring that unbroken calm in which a receptive and 
responsive communion with nature must be maintained, cannot be other- 
wise than destructive of that ideal of preaching which those able men 
may once have cherished. Of course, in Scotland, there are some hun- 
dreds of young clergymen (of whom the much-spoken-of Mr Caird, late 
of Lady Yester’s, Edinburgh, is at the head) who, mistaking fustian and 
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pombast for eloquence and poetry, trick out the merest framework of 
Christianity with the most profuse and gaudy verbiage. Their talents 
and taste qualify them for writing paragraphs on Rowland and. Macassar. 
Sometime ago, we heard one of the tribe descanting on the rich’ and 
varied knowledge communicated to the saints by the Spirit of God, and 
the following was his grand climax:—* You will ask, my brethren, if 
he teaches them arithmetic? Yes; he shows them how to number their 
days, so as to apply their hearts unto wisdom; and I maintain. that this 
must include vulgar fractions, if not interminable decimals, as well as 
the rule of three. You will ask, my brethren, if he teaches them botany? 
Yes; he shows them the Rose of Sharon, and the Lily .of.the Valley. 
You will ask, my brethren, does he teach them astronomy? Yes; all 
about the bright and Morning Star, and the Sun of Righteousness. You 
will ask, my brethren, does he teach them natural history? Yes he tells 
them of the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the old and crooked serpent,.and 
the BRAZEN SERPENT of.the wilderness !” 

The second defect which we alleged against preaching in general, is 
as fully characteristic of Scottish preaching. 

Still, on the whole, we believe that the preachers of this country 
excel their brethren of the south. We are not speaking of pulpit.elo- 
quence two centuries ago, otherwise we should havé given the immense 
superiority to England. We are now noticing modern preaching, and we 
think that its standard is higher here than it is there. There is the 
same want of genius in the pulpits of both countries; but we have more 
of logical and expository talent, more of sober, compact, and illustra- 
tive power, more of general learning, and of Biblical research, and more 
of prominent and special attention—among the various: duties of the 
pastoral office—to the preparation of sermons. 

Perhaps the following is the leading characteristic of the manner of a 
Scotch and English preacher respectively. The latter has a business- 
like style of speaking. He might be behind a counter selling wares, 
and not in a pulpit. He pleasantly measures off salvation, and divides 
the Gospel, as if at so much per yard or pound. The Scotchman deals 
out truth, as if reading from a creed, or reciting his lesson at school. 
Of course, where there is genuine eloquence, the Englishman’s shop 
and the Seotchman’s school alike vanish, and you behold two orators 
differing from each other in nothing but accent. 

Scottish preaching may be divided into two kinds—the topical and 
the expository. Of the first, Dr Chalmers is the fucile princeps; of the 
second, Dr John Brown. 

We have now before us Chalmers’s “Posthumous Works and Life,” 
and Dr Brown’s splendid contributions to Biblical exegesis, his “ Lec- 
tures on Peter,” “Our Lord’s Discourses, and Intercessory Prayer;” 
and though it was our original intention to make this paper a critique 
on the two kinds of preaching characteristic of those great men, we 
find that we have reached our limits, and must be brief in our remarks. 

We need not speak of Dr Chalmers’s clear pre-eminence as a pulpit ora- 
tor, though he was without the usual external helps and ornaments of 
eloquence. Scotland has never produced an equal, if we except Edward 
tving, who, apart from his majestic person and voice, had a bold, yet 

clicate poetic imagination, which often raised him far above the utmost 
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flight of Chalmers; yet he could not animate a whole sermon with the 
full breath and life which gave unceasing power of impulse and agita- 
tion to every sermon of Chalmers, who was absolutely unsurpassed for 
the whirl of thought, which sucked in the universal attention, and car- 
ried it round and round his subject, until he ceased to speak. He might 
keep reiterating one or two ideas, but then these were not only grand 
and important, but how closely did he bring them to his audience, every 
repetition being a narrower, and yet a more powerful, circle of influence 
around mind and heart! The topic which he was to display was entered 
upon from every possible quarter and aperture. He took you into the 
house by the front, and then by the back door; next at the different 
windows, then had you drawn up from the cellar, and finally, dropped 
down through the chimney, so that there was no possibility afterwards 
of mistaking where you had been. - 

Though Chalmers was unrivalled in unfolding a truth, yet, through a 
deficiency of discrimination and pointedness, he failed to search the 
human hearts to which he directed that truth. After reaching the w- 
derstanding and the feelings, he had no power over the wide peculiari- 
ties of conscience, in a large and promiscuous assembly. He agitated 
the soul; but he never made the soul agitate itself; at least, his discourses 
were not at all adapted to that end. We do not know of any divine— 
invested with such a reputation—whose dealings with conscience were 
so vague and slight, and it is strange that he who could, and always did, 
produce the strongest impression upon the intellect and the emotions, 
should never reach the moral sense. 

Turbulent force and feverish energy were the defects of Chalmers’s 
oratory. Now, noblest genius, with its full impulses, and prosecuting 
its grandest race, is self-possessed. Its strength is smooth and secret, 
being that of a natural law; its voice is not dangerous, but quietly deep, 
as the thunder of the sky, or the boom of the ocean. The highest ora- 
tory is best out of doors, and under the open heavens; then it blends with 
the mighty, yet tranquil harmonies of nature, and frenzied utterances are 
felt to be out of tune, mean, and grating. Chalmers’s genius was not of 
the highest order; he had the poet’s fury, but not the poet’s eye. 

What Dr Chalmers did for topics, Dr Brown does to texts and hooks, 
and is incomparably the most accurate, comprehensive, and fresh Bibli- 
cal expositor in Britain. Within the last two years, he has published 
seven large volumes, of unrivalled exegesis, mixed up with the strongest 
doctrinal, the closest practical, and the tenderest sentimental matter— 
volumes, the good of which will be incalculable, for improving the style 
of Scottish preaching. If such a man as Edward Irving were to com- 
bine, with his own poetic faculties, Dr Brown’s powers of exegetical, and 
doctrinal, and practical discussion, he would be the greatest pulpit or 
tor of any age or country. 

We cannot conclude this paper without expressing our firm belief 
that Mr Gilfillan’s new work—“ The Bards of the Bible ”—will do much 
to remove the two great defects which characterise all preaching. We 
have perfect confidence that the book itself will not be marked by these 
defects; and it should stimulate preachers to strive that Christianity 
shall no longer be dissociated from nature and humanity, but become 
the familiar spirit of both. 
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We do not belong to that class who are inclined to look back; who find 
that a former age has enjoyed greater privileges, or been enriched in a 
greater degree, either with spiritual or intellectual gifts, than the pre- 
sent. We think that the world must advance, that progression is the 
law of being, as it is the law of nature, and that apparently retrograde 
movements, like the retrograde movements of the planets, are not in 
reality such, but due to the position of the beholder. We think, and 
we rejoice in saying so, that the age in which we live has produced a 
class of female writers, such as no other age ever has produced; and we 
almost dare to prophesy, that this epoch is but the herald to another 
and better—an epoch when the receptivity of the general mind for 
works that are comprehensive and ennobling, shall have been greatly 
aided by efficient systems of education, that shall reach down into the 
fountains of being, and give to life greater dignity and meaning. 

But while we assert that the female writers of the present day stand 
pre-eminent over those of other periods, we are very willing to acknow- 
ledge how much these are indebted to the women of the age preceding 
this. Madame Roland, with her clear, calm, penetrative intellect, her 
eager and acute perceptions, her deep insight into character and motives, 
and her high and unwavering principle, that enabled her to die so 
bravely, has left, in her celebrated “ Appeal,” much that must have been 
largely influential in the formation of character. Madame de Staél, 
too, with her masculine understanding, alert talent, and dialectic skiil, 
paved the way for a higher phase of female development. ‘The failure 
of her life even taught a deeper lesson than all her works; for it clearly 
proved that there is somewhat more required than even the most richly- 
endowed intellect, and that the moral nature is cold and unproductive 
without the old Hebrew spirituality. Maria Edgeworth also had some 
influence—as large an influence as sound common sense and worldly 
prudence can have, when there is no deeper, diviner principle recog- 
nised. Miss Martineau, alive, and writing still at intervals, even amid 
suffering, may scarcely be said to belong to a former age. She rather 
stands between two widely distinct epochs, and is the first female writer 
in which these tendencies appear that characterise the writings of those 
authors whose names we have selected for our title. No two books, we 
allege, could be more different than the “Corrinne” of Madame de 
Staél, and the “ Deerbrook” of Harriet Martineau. The story of 
“Corrinne” is simply a vehicle by which the writer conveys to us her 
impressions of Italy, and of Italian society. It is slight, though some- 
times very painful; but every page is crowned with sentiment, every 
chapter teeming with gorgeous description. Like Sir James Macintosh, 
we went over it slowly, enjoying it drop by drop, yet its teachings were 
of no avail in the real business of life. Fascinating and instructing we 
acknowledged it to be, but there was no strength to be got from it. How 
lifferent was it with the story of “ Deerbrook!” A simple domestic 
tale, such as might happen with any party, or in any village, conveyed 
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so much that was calculated to instruct, to warm, to strengthen, and 
ennoble, that we got to consult it as we would an oracle, so many holy 
lessons does it contain of self-sacrifice and self-renunciation. Ever and 
anon we come upon some beautiful thought, some deep experience, 
Reflections alternate with suggestions, and life is felt to be a reality, 
godly or otherwise, as we make it so. We close the book, satisfied that 
we have attained to a larger range of being—have been dealing with 


Thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality.” 


We think, then, that the writers of a former epoch were wanting in 
those lofty spiritual tendencies that shine through the pages of Elizabeth 
Barrett and Margaret Fuller—nay, which are to be found even in the 
writings of George Sand. They hovered on the outskirts of being—saw 
human beings in their relation to society, not as individual natures, en- 
dowed with powers of self-development. The reason of conventionalism 
(rules of society.) is fast passing away: the living deed, the heroic action, 
must supersede the dogma; and no teaching but that which is vital and 
soul-stirring will gain acceptance. Having thus premised, we proceed 
to show, by an examination of the writings of the above-mentioned 
anthoresses, what grounds there are for the belief here entertained, that 
in spiritual tendencies they surpass those of any other period. 

Miss Barrett is well known as.a writer of poetry, and a writer of no 
mean order. Of her longer pieces, we will not here speak, although 
they abound in fine passages. We think, with Archdeacon Hare, that 
women should confine themselves to-lyrics. ‘Then Miss Barrett’s lyrics 
are so exquisite, so full of fine thought and pure emotion. Some par- 
ties complain that they are without music: this we will not allow. The 
music is not grand and stately harmony, nor is it linked vocalness 
long drawn out: but it is the rich irregular music of nature, abrupt, 
impetuous, powerful—tones that have a meaning, and take hold of the 
heart. Beethoven gives us the songs of angels; Miss Barrett, the cry 
of the human—that cry that all may understand. In her “ Runaway 
Slave at Pilgrim’s Point,” we have, indicated by broken sobs and bursts 
of madness, one of the darkest tales that could disgrace the annals of 
existence; yet are there sunny beams of beauty— intuitions deep and con- 
solatory—granted to the slave. 

Again, when her soul is lighted up by its first and only love, when her 
spirit grew “as free as if unsold, unbought,” the simple manner in which 
she finds utterance for the new joy that filled her being, is as beautiful 
and touching as Desdemona’s mode of expressing her grief and dark 

“presentiment of evil:— 
“T sang his name instead of a song; 

Over and over I sang his name— 

Backward and forward, I sang it along: 
With my sweetest notes, it was still the same! 

But I sang it low, that the slave-girls near 

Might never guess, from what. they could hear, 
That all the song was a name.” 


The stately stoicism of the following is in fine contrast withthe simpli- 
city of the above. She is condemned to the lash:— 
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“ You think I shriek’d there {—not a sound! 
I hung as a gourd hangs in the sun; 
I only cursed them all around 
As softly as I might have done 
My own child after. From these sands, 
Up to the mountains, lift your hands, 
O slaves, and end what I begun !” 


Her “ Song of the Factory Children” is another example of the strong 
sympathy of Miss Barrett’s large heart, and the power she Mas to utter 
it, She does not, like Madame de Staél, give us the stilted woes of the 
rich and voluptuous, but the bitter plaint of the oppressed and broken. 
Her going down into these depths is not the charitable act of a fine lady: 
it is the yearning of a highly-sensitive nature—a nature rich in gene- 
rous love, and united to every grade of society by strong soul-ties—the 
holy bond of sisterhood. Yet this is only one phase of her opulent 
genius. Sorrows of another sort she can depict well. Her ballads are 
full of touching pathos. Life weariness she has felt, and can convey as 
one who has probed its deep meaning. ‘The discrepancy,” says Jean 
Paul, ‘“ between our wishes and our relations, between the soul and the 
earth, remains a riddle, if we continue, and, if we cease to live, a blas- 
phemy. Strangers, born upon mountains, we consume in lowly places 
with an unhealthy heimweh. We belong to higher regions, and an eternal 
longing grows in our hearts at music, which is the Kwhreiyen of our native 
Alps.” Her bursts of enthusiasm likewise are genuine and effective, 
pregnant with a childlike delight and abandonment. Her poem on the 
gorse is an example :—~ 


“ Mountain gorses ever golden, 
When Linneeus on the sod 
Knelt beside you, praising God,” &c. 


But we must not indulge in further quotation: we only add a remark 
ortwo. Beneath all this objective teaching, it will be clearly seen that 
there is a subjective basis—psychological experiences that give depth 
and reality to every emanation of her genius. We gather strength and 
encouragement as we read, and become self-reliant and brave. Such 
results are the true criteria. ‘To be amused, fascinated, are small mat- 
ters; but to be made stronger, wiser by it, is a sure proof of the value of 
an influence, in whatever shape it come to us. 

Miss Fuller is not a poetess: her efforts are all in the form of prose, 
and consist of ‘* Miscellaneous Essays,” a work entitled ‘“‘ Women of the 
Nineteenth Century,” and some papers in periodicals. Possessing more 
of genius than talent, her writings are unequal, some portions being 
highly suggestive, while others are flat and hard. Those finer portions 
are her intuitions, which are always deep and pure. They come upon 
ws like sunbursts, but they depart not as such. They remain with us, 
to correct and aid us, and to cause the hidden seeds of virtue that lie 
deep in the soul to expand and germinate. Her sympathies are neither 
so fresh nor so exuberant as Miss Barrett’s, nor does her being flow 
forth in the same gushing tide of emotions. She is calm and collected, 
surrounded by the sunshine of the old Greek serenity, which so many 
mistake for coldness. She possesses, in a high degree, the repose of 
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strength. The emotion, the passion, ever is there, but it is subordinate 
to the will; hence the impassioned seriousness, the earnest tone of her 
writings, without any degree of temper or vituperation. All her teach. 
ings are spiritual. Her code of laws is the “ voice of the soul.” She 
questions every dictate that comes not from this source, and will not 
hear either of compromise or expediency. Speaking of freedom of will, 
Rahel von Ense remarks :—“ Two such contradictory things, as exter. 
nal and internal happiness, are not easily brought into harmony. We 
must choose between the two. Will we throw ourselves on the world, 
or will we maintain our own character? We have this choice: this is 
our freedom of the will; beyond this, belongs to God. Clearness of in- 
teilectual perception, purity, and, if possible, strength of will, is our pro- 
blem, and our only happiness.” Margaret Fuller, though not so highiy 
gifted, is endowed with a far larger share of decision of character than 
the celebrated German, and clears that course through strength of mind 
and discernment, which the other attained by progressive experience. 
Yet the German nature was the finer of the two, being, if we may so 
use the phrase, made perfect through suffering. Yet is there a high 
tone, a serene grandeur in the writings of the former, that atone for 
sweeter, gentler qualities. Hear her in her paper on Goethe. Speak- 
ing of the choice he made at “ the parting of the ways”—the choice that 
led “ Faust, the seeker, from the heights of his own mind, to the trodden 
ways of the world”—she says :— 


“ After this period, we find in him rather a wide and deep wisdom, than the inspi- 
rations of genius. His faith, that all must issue well, wants the sweetness of piety; 
and the god he manifests to us, is one of law or necessity, rather than of intelligent 
love. As this god makes, because he must, 80 Goethe, his instrument, observes and 
recreates, because he must: observing, with minutest fidelity, the outward exposition 
of nature, never blinded by a sham, or detained by a fear, he yet makes us feel that 
he wants insight to her sacred seeret. The calmest of writers does not give us repose, 
because it is too difficult to find his centre. Those flame-like natures which he under- 
values, give us more peace and hope through their restless aspirations, than he with 
his hearth-enclosed fires of steady fulfilment: for, true as it is that God is every 
where, we must not only see him, but see him acknowledged. Through the conscious 
ness of man, ‘shall not nature interpret God?’ We wander in diversity, and, with 
each new turning of the path, long anew to be referred to the One.” 


There is, we think, more of calm judgment and unbiassed estimation 
in the above passage, than we have met with elsewhere. ‘The mind of 
the man Goethe has been, and, we believe, ever will remain, very much 
of an enigma; but this comes nearer to a solution of the problem than 
anything we have seen. Then she admits his eminence in the region 
of which he made choice—sees that in art, if not in life, he was victo- 
rious. After a summary of the merits of that work of Goethe’s, called 
the “ Elective Affinities,” she proceeds to say :— 


“Here is the glorious privilege of a form known only in the world of genius; there 
is on it no stain of usage or calculation to chill our sense of its immeasurable life 
What in our daily walk, amid common faces and common places, fleets across us a 
moments from glances of the eye, or tones of the voice, is felt from the whole being 
of one of these children of genius. Others, it would scem, on closing the book, ex- 
claim—‘ What an immoral book!’ I well remember my own thought— It isa work 
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of art!’ At last I understood that world within a world, that ripest fruit of human 
nature, Which is called art. With each perusal of the book, my wonder and delight 
at this wonderful fulfilment of design grew. I understood why Goethe was well con- 
tent to be called artist, and his works, works of art, rather than revelations.” 


There is something noble and profound in the judgments she pro- 
nounces on those who stop short of the goal :— 


«Not willing to grow into God by the steady worship of a life, man would enforce 
his presence by a spell; not willing to learn his existence by the slow processes of 
their own, they strive to bind it in a word, that they may wear it about the neck as a 
talisman, He whose prayer is only work, will not leave his treasure in the secret 
shrine. There is a higher spiritual law always ready to supersede the temporal laws, 
at the call of the human soul. The soul that is too content with usual limitations, 
will never call forth this unusual manifestation.” 


It is with heartfelt gratitude that we claim two women who, being 
able to utter such sentiments, utter them in “ Saxon speech.” The true 
teacher has not only to encounter the antagonism of the senses, at all 
times powerful opponents ; but even the intellect hath built its high 
towers of opposition, and the soul shut up in these strongholds is well 
nigh powerless ; but had we manifold utterances such as these we have 
quoted—deep calling unto deep—the barriers would be shaken, and the 
light of heaven penetrate to the soul’s inmost recesses.* 

But there is yet another name in our title—the name of one quite 
equal to any of the other two in genius and literary attainment; nay, 
perhaps, surpassing them in celebrity, but a name more frequently to 
be found in the mouth of the detractor, the traducer, and scorner, than 
upon the lips of love. Immoral is the cant phrase employed by the 
ignorant ; questionable, tie term applied to her writings by the better 
educated. We would accuse both parties of haste, and consequently of 
misjudgment, and, in that spirit of charity that hopeth all things, would 
plead for this isolated one, this sister of many conflicts, in whom there 
ismuch to love. One of the Triads of the ancient Druids says—“ Three 
things, rightly understood, will give peace: the tendencies of nature, 
the claims of justice, and the voice of truth.” Let us listen to the claims 
of justice here! A life, which is progressive, must not be measured by 
any one of its phases, nor must it be measured by the transition periods 
which united any two of its epochs to cach other: either would give 





* Alas! Margaret Fuller is now dead. Her father was a Boston lawyer, and a 
member of Congress from 1817 to 1825. Soon after his retirement from the senate, 
he bought a farm, and abandoned law for agriculture and the education of his chil- 
dren, He used to exact a complement of Latin verses daily from poor Margaret, 
when she was only eight years of age. He died while she was yet a young woman, 
although the eldest of several motherless girls, She taught, she lectured, she wrote. 
Some seven years ago, she published “ A Summer on the Lakes.” She edited the 
literary department of the “ New York Tribune.” She was for some time co-editor 
of the “Dial” with Emerson. She visited this country in 1846; was lost a whole 
night on Ben Lomond; went to Paris ; proceeded to Genoa; made a considerable 
stay in Italy, having been married to Count d’Ossoli. Her husband and she, accom- 
panied by their child, embarked last June for her native country, but they never 
teached it, They were all drowned in a storm, 
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impressions decidedly erroneous. He who, like Pliable, comes out from 
the Slough of Despond on the side next his owm house, may thereby 
avoid conflicts with Arpollyon; Doubting Castles, and Valleys of the 
Shadow of Death, but he will never find the Celestial City. Christian, 
judged by any detached portion of his way, were sure to be misjudged; 
the scope and purpose of these, in connection with the whole journey, 
must be considered. Now George Sand’s errors are the slips of Chris. 
tian as he journeyed through the unknown territory ; and posterity, 
seeing them in due perspective, will acknowledge them to be such, and 
revere the heroic woman who heralded the way to a terra incognita, 
guided by a high impulse, and noble instincts. Justice was the first cry 
of that mental convulsion, the throes of which have not yet died dowa 
into the holy calm of those who have been tried, but have overcome, 
For justice, she pleads in the most touching accents, were they but 
understood. No tale of hers, however simple, but, in some guise or 
other, contains a reflex of her heart’s sorrows. Her own nature being 
genuine, and above imitation, may not be ruled by form or custom, how- 
ever venerable, through the world’s sufferance ; and she would, taught, 
like Milton, by her own grievances, plead for wiser, more enlightened 
legislation. Yet is there nothing violent, nothing overcharged in any 
of her productions: she is mistress of her emotions, and knows where to 
stop, and her delineations of character are, generally speaking, truthful 
and natural. We cannot, as some parties do, tear a work to pieces, and 
dissect it in portions. We like to judge of a work as a whole, and to 
find what are its influences; for we think, that as the true colour of an 
object is to be found in the spectrum, so is the true character of a book 
to be found in the impression left on the mind. As wholes, then, all the 
works of George Sand that we have seen are pure and high in their 
tendencies, and an undercurrent of deep and passionate feeling ever 
runs through them, that gives to them reality and life. Her insight 
comes by suffering, not intuition. She does not listen, and listen, till 
she has caught the voice of the inspirer; but she works and struggles, 
and becomes wiser through endurance and labour. We find this fine 
resolution in “ Spiridion :”— 

“ We will go towards the future; we are going full of the past, and filling up our 
present days with study, meditation, and a continual effort after perfection. With 
courage and humility, drawing pleasure and strength from the contemplation of the 
ideal, and seeking enthusiasm and confidence in prayer, we shall obtain enlightenment 
from God, and his aid in the instruction of men, each one of us according tohis strength.’ 


She paints well: her descriptions of natural scenery are vivid and 
striking. “The duty of a devout and learned admiration,” she would 
have all to understand; and in the introductory chapter to her little 
tale, called “The Haunted Marsh,” she bemoans the partial develop- 
ment with which we at present rest contented, and predicts that a better 
system of things is at hand. For deliberate meditation, and calm wis- 
dom, we know nothing to surpass the followin 
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“Nature is ever young, beautiful, and generous. She sheds poetry and beauty 
over all beings, and upon every plant that man permits her to develop at her will 
She possesses the true secret of happiness—that treasure which no one has been able 
to ravish from her. The happiest of beings would be that man who, possessing * 
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stientific and cultivated mind, working with his own hands, and securing happiness 
and liberty from the exercise of his own intelligence and strength, would yet have 
leisure to devote to the improvement of his own moral and intellectual qualities, to 
comprehend his own handiwork, and to adore that of his Maker, The artist possesses 
enjoyments of this kind in the contemplation and reproduction on his canvass of the 
beauties of nature; but, on beholding the misery of the beings who people this terres- 
trial paradise, the humane and right-minded artist feels an emotion of sadness mingle 
with his pleasure. Happiness would exist there, where the mind, the heart, and the 
arms, working in concert under the eye of the Almighty, should produce a holy har- 
mony between the munificence of God, and the enjoyment of the human soul.” 


Her works abound in passages such as these, and, did our space per- 
mit, we could quote more largely. It is in “ Lélia,” we think, that her 
gifted nature most shows itself: in it, are her finest descriptive pas- 
sages; in it, does her soul seem most largely imbued with a deep and 
eloquent wisdom. In her other works, she depicts society, its virtues 
and its viees—rural life in France, with its simplicity and its prejudices ; 
but, in this, we have her own being, with its woes and its shortcom- 
ings, laid open before us. In the character of the doubter, the com- 
plainer, we have George Sand, baffled, disconsolate, depressed ; in 
Lélia, the enthusiast, with her sweet and high utterances, her clear in- 
sight, and holy faith, we hear the voice of George Sand’s soul. She 
has looked into these mysterious antagonisms, that we name good and 
evil, and penetrated their meaning. ‘These esoteric teachings she has 
striven to render into exoteric language ; hence is she so much misunder- 
stood. There is a very able defence of her by Mazzini, prefixed to the 
little story of “ Fadette,” which we would advise all parties to peruse. 
To those who have hitherto misunderstood her efforts, it will be profit- 
able; and to those who have, by superior insight, done justice to her 
character and motives, it will be pleasant and refreshing to find their 
own views confirmed by the testimony of one so deservedly celebrated 
as Jeseph Mazzini. 


POPULAR ERROR RESPECTING INSTINCT 
IN THE BRUTE. 
SECTION FIRST. 


“We should hold it the most unphilosophical temerity to affirm so much as the 
slightest atom of evidence for the immortality of beasts or of plants, and that, not- 
withstanding the kindred phenomena which they exhibit to those of the human frame- 
work, Yet we deem it neither temerity nor extravagance, but in the spirit of the 
true philosophic modesty, to affirm, on the strength of these phenomena, that for anght 
we know they may be immortal: the affirmation, this, not of a positive knowledge, 
but of a conscious ignorance.”—Chalmers. 


From the earliest ages, we find man, amongst his fellow wanderers on 

the earth, monopolising both the faculty of reason and the gift of im- 

mortality ; allotting to the brute, in lieu of the one, annihilation, and as 
2F 
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a substitute for the other, some unknown, mysterious influence. Poets 
and orators, divines and laymen—all, in short, who have exercised some 
influence in forming the opinions of the world—have, with rare excep. 
tions, lent their aid to establish this exclusive arrangement ; and 0 far, 
indeed, as the sanction of the mass of mankind can avail, their efforts 
have been fully successful. But nature holds her way, nevertheless, 
unmindful of the narrow and arbitrary rules laid down by one portion 
of creation for the other. 

By this disposition, the possession of reason is regarded as in 
volving a life beyond the grave. Is this in truth so? As far as the 
human race has been informed, it certainly is not.* Reason enables 
man to comprehend some, and to assent to others, of the doctrines of 
immortality ; but, alone, and unassisted by revelation, it leaves him, as 
all history tells us, the “ poor child of doubt and death, whose hope is 
built on reeds.” ‘The strict and true definition of reason—and it is in 
this sense, stripped of associations which obscure its meaning and ob- 
struct its legitimate application, that the term is used in this essay—is, 
the faculty by which a judgment or decision is formed from some compa- 
rison of ideas in the mind. Instinct, on the contrary, is understood to 
be a property or determination given by Almighty wisdom to animal 
organisations, to act in such or such a way, upon such or such an ocea- 
sion, without intelligence, without knowledge of good or ill, and without 
knowing for what end they act. In other words, a power operating 
above the conscious intelligence of the creature. 

The investigation of a subject connected in any degree with our status 
in the universe, is too frequently embarrassed by what is supposed may 
be the results flowing from the establishment of some particular view; 
in such a case, the mind is seldom capable of arriving at a conclusion, 
or of forming a judgment consistent with truth, or satisfactory to its 
cause. But the true philosopher, fearlessly, and with an unbiassed 
mind, examines, upon its own independent merits, every allowable sub- 
ject of inquiry; conscious that all things in heaven and earth, from the 
highest created intelligence to the most seemingly insignificant particle 
of dust, are the work of one all-wise God, and consequently, that there 
can be no contradiction in them: if, therefore, he believes the revelation 
to man to be from that all-perfect Being, he is certain that in his works 
nothing can be found derogatory to his word; and will refer any seeming 
inconsistency between the two, to the imperfection brought to the in- 
quiry, rather than to a discrepancy existing in reality. 

The system of Copernicus raised such apprehensions for the safety of 
religion, and for the credit of the divine record, that the minds of mea 
were closed to the reception of proofs, now looked upon as indubitable, 
adduced in support of it; and obloquy and condemnation were heaped 
upon the theory, as one subversive of the Scriptures, and in direct op- 
position to the Word of God. ‘The groundlessness of these fears has 
long since been acknowledged ; and the calumniated system is now be 
lieved in by all good and wise men, as the one devised by the mind, and 
framed by the hand of the Great Architect. 





* A reasoning faculty is not once referred to in Scripture as the exclusive privilege 
of the human race. 
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Geology, too, has had its opponents from similar notions of its ten- 
dency to call in question divine historical facts; and extravagant 
theories, whose insufficiency would have been apparent in any question 
in which the feelings were not enlisted, have been resorted to, to prop 
up, not the Mosaic account of the creation, but the fabric raised by 
ignorance in supposed accordance with it. How does this science now 
stand in the estimation of all rational inquirers after truth? As afford- 
ing further proofs of, and as manifesting, in a higher degree, the power, 
the wisdom, and the goodness of God. 

The free examination of this subject is obstructed also by the vain 
and gratuitous assumption, on the part of the vast majority of mankind, 
that in the great and comprehensive work of creation, the Deity had 
but the human race in view, and that all was called into existence either 
directly or indirectly as referable to it. There are some, however, who en- 
tertain humbler, and, it may be, juster views of their position on this speck 
and point in the infinite dominions of the Almighty—who do not believe 
that subserviency to the use of man was the sole object for which were 
created the endless varieties of life with which this earth abounds; nor 
that the countless worlds which surround this, comparatively, grain of 
matter, were called into being for his advantage or improvement alone. 

“Tt is true,” writes the eloquent Tucker (‘ Light of Nature,” book 3, 
cix., p. 9), “that by applying ourselves to the study of nature, we daily 
find more and more uses in things that at first appeared useless. But 
some things are of such a kind as not to admit of being applied to the 
benefit of man, and others too noble for us to claim the sole use of them. 
Man has no further concern with this earth, than a few fathoms under 
his feet: was, then, the whole solid globe made only for a foundation to 
support the slender shell he treads upon? Do the magnetic effluvia 
course incessantly over land and sea, only to turn here and there a ma- 
riner’s compass? Are those immense bodies, the fixed stars, hung up 
for nothing but to twinkle in our eyes by night, or to find employment 
fora few astronomers? Surely he must have an overweening conceit 
of man’s importance, who can imagine this stupendous frame of the uni- 
verse made for him alone.” 

Similar views are entertained by Buckland; and he has recorded 
them in language so modest and so convincing, that the passage in which 
they occur may, without apology, be given at length. “I would,” he 
says, “in this, as in all other cases, be unwilling to press the theory of 
relation to the human race so far, as to contend that all the great geo- 
logical phenomena we have been considering were conducted solely and 
erclusively with a view to the benefit of man. We may rather count the 
advantages he derives from them as incidental and residuary conse- 
quences ; which, although they may not have formed the exclusive ob- 
ject of creation, were all foreseen and comprehended in the plans of the 
Great Architect of that globe, which, in his appointed time, was des- 
tined to become the scene of human habitation. With respect to the 
animal kingdom, we acknowledge, with gratitude, that, among the higher 
classes, there is a certain number of living species which are indispen- 
sable to the supply of food and raiment, and to the aid of civilised man 
in his various labours and occupations ; and that these are endowed with 
dispositions and faculties which adapt them in a peculiar degree for 
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domestication ; but their number bears an extremely small proportion te 
the total amount of existing species; and with regard to the lower classes 
of animals, there are but very few among their almost countless multi- 
tudes that minister either to the wants or luxuries of the human race, 
Even could it be proved that all existing species are serviceable to man, 
no such inference could be drawn with respect to those numerous ex. 
tinct animals which geology shows to have ceased to live, long before 
our race appeared upon the earth. It is surely more consistent with 
sound philosophy, and with all the information that is vouchsafed to us 
respecting the attributes of the Deity, to consider each animal as having 
been created first for its own sake, to receive its portion of that enjov- 
ment which the Universal Parent is pleased to impart to each creature 
that has life; and, secondly, to bear its share in the maintenance of the 
general system of co-ordinate relations, whereby all families of living 
beings are reciprocally subservient to the use and benefit of one another. 
Under this head only can we include their relations to man; forming, 
as he does, but a small, although it be the most noble and exalted, part 
of that vast system of animal life with which it hath pleased the Crea- 
tor to animate the surface of the globe.” 

Neither revelation nor the light of nature informs us for what ori- 
ginal purposes or ends life, with its numberless and infinite gradations, 
was called forth upon this planet ; nor why such a being as man, with 
his wonderful capacity for evil and for good, was created one of them, 
and placed at the head of the countless assemblage. The simple fact is 
all it has pleased the Deity to allow us to know. The knowledge of 
our lost condition, and of the means by which we may be reconciled to 
the God whose laws we, alone, perhaps, of all his creatures, have broken, 
does not enlighten us as to the primary purpose of our creation. 

These considerations should induce us to approach, with all possible 
humility and fairness, a question in which our feelings and prejudices 
lean too much to one side. 

It is not proposed to speculate upon the efficient agencies which 
work out the will of the Creator in the operations of animated life ; but 
to inquire whether we are justified in attributing any of the acts of the 
brute to a principle different in its nature from that by which similar or 
analogous actions are performed by man. It may, however, be observed, 
that whatever these agencies be, whether material or spiritual, they are 
equally the ministers of the Almighty, and no preference can, upon any 
supposed superiority between the two, be given to the one rather than 
to the other. Those who affect to be offended, and to think religion 
scandalised, when men speak of such or such a phenomenon being the 
consequence of mechanical or chemical laws, would do well to consider 
whence, in reality, the offence and scandal come—whether from an ap- 
prehension of the power and dominion of the Deity being invaded, or from 
the disregard thereby shown to their own peculiar notions and phirase- 
ology. Do such laws exist? We act, at least, as if we thought so. Are 
they the results of chance, man’s invention, and fabrication ; or pr- 
perties impressed upon, and willed to belong to matter by its Creator’ 
The last, doubtless; and with a design, and for a purpose. Where, then, 
the impropriety in attributing, should a sound conclusion warrant us 1 
doing so, the wonderful operations of the Almighty to those laws of his 
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which, for perspicuity and intelligibility, we designate by particular 
names. Perhaps, if it be permissible in man to allow his thoughts to 
surmise, humbly and reverently, indeed, any of the original purposes of 
the divine mind, these unchangeable laws which have been stamped 
upon creation may have, for one of their intended uses, to testify, as 
ever present witnesses, to the truth and sameness of the Being whose 
great lessons of life and duty we are commanded to obey. Nor are these 
considerations foreign to the present subject, for many errors owe their 
origin and support to the all-importance man attaches to his race, and 
to the tenacity with which he holds to opinions which flatter his preju- 
dices or his vanity. 

The proposed investigation resolves itself into two inquiries: first, 
Does reason exist in the animal kingdom out of the human species? and, 
secondly, Are any of the actions of the lower animals, however appa- 
rently performed without deliberation, and prior to all experience or 
instruction, attributable to a principle different in its nature from that 
towhich the similar or analogous actions of men are referable? No 
difficulty is anticipated in establishing the affirmative of the first ques- 
tion; men of accurate observation, of deep thought, and of comprehen- 
sive minds, have, in the spirit of fair investigation, acknowledged that 
a reasoning power is as evidently displayed by some of the brute race 
in many of their acts, as is the exercise of the natural senses; and even 
writers who entertain no very liberal views of the purposes and objects 
of creation, and who would willingly add to the importance of man by 
the degradation of the brute, have been compelled to concede, rather 
than forfeit their own title to reason, that some of their co-inhabitants 
of the earth are possessed of a comparing and deliberative faculty. 

The mental machinery and moving cause of action in animal orga- 
nisations, have, in all ages, so much interested the human race, that 
little has been left on this subject for writers of the present day, further 
than to collect and compare the opinions already recorded, and to test 
their respective merits and demerits by the acknowledged rules of phi- 
losophising, assisted in the task by the advantages of more extended ob- 
servation, and by the enlightenment and liberality of mind consequent 
upon the discoveries and advancement of science. ‘These rules, as laid 
down by Sir Isaac Newton, in the third book of his “ Principia,” are, 
first, “That we are to admit no more causes of things than are suflicient 
to explain appearances;” and, secondly, that, “To the same effects we 
must, as far as possible, assign the same causes.” It is in conformity 
with these rules, and in the spirit of the passage which is placed at the 
head of this essay, that the subject under inquiry will be considered. 

The history of the lower animals affords numberless instances of their 
attaining their ends by the same means and contrivances which man 
would have recourse’ to, under similar wants and similar circumstances, 
were he, by his bodily conformation, supplied with or limited to the 
same instruments and capabilities of action. It may be added, that, in 
the attainment of his object, the degrees of ability evinced by the brute, 
even amongst individuals the offspring of the same parents, are not less 
remarkable and diversified than are those exhibited by different indivi- 
duals of the human race. 

As introductory to the opinions which have been held upon this sub- 
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ject, a few examples may not be out of place:—On the northern coast 
of Ireland, a friend of mine (says Dr Darwin) saw above a hundred 
crows at once preying upon muscles. Each crow took a muscle up 
into the air, twenty or forty yards high, and let it fall on the stones, and 
thus, by breaking the shell, got possession of the animal. Eschylus, 
the Athenian poet, was killed by an eagle letting a tortoise fall upon 
his bald head, which the animal mistook for a stone.—In the article 
* Instinct,” in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” the following fact is re- 
lated upon unquestionable authority: In the spring of 1791, a pair of 
crows made their nest on a tree, of which there were several planted 
round his (the narrator’s) garden, and, in his morning walks, he had 
often been amused by witnessing furious combats between them anda 
eat. One morning, the battle raged more fiercely than usual, till, at 
last, the cat gave way, and took shelter under a hedge, as if to wait a 
more favourable opportunity of retreating to the house. The crows 
continued, for a short time, to make a threatening noise; but, perceiy- 
ing that, on the ground, they could do nothing more than threaten, one 
of them lifted a stone from the middle of the garden, and perched with 
it on a tree planted in the hedge, where she sat watching the motions of 
the enemy of her young. As the cat crept along under the hedge, the 
erow accompanied her, by flying from branch to branch, and from tree 
to tree; and when at last puss ventured to quit her hiding-place, the 
erow, leaving the trees, and hovering over her in the air, let the stone 
drop from on high on her back. It is self-evident,” adds the author, 
“that the crow, on this occasion, reasoned; and it seems to be little less 
evident, that the ideas employed in her reasoning were enlarged beyond 
those ideas which she had received from her senses. By her senses, 
she may have perceived that the shell of a fish is broken by a fall; but 
eould her senses inform her that a cat would be wounded or driven of 
the field by the fall of a stone? No; from the effect of the one fall 
preserved in her memory, she must have inferred the other by her power 
of reasoning—The Abbe Grosier, in his “ Description of China’ 
(vol. i., p. 562), relates that a kind of tiger is seen, which has a body 
like a dog, but no tail, and is remarkably swift and ferocious. If any 
one meets this animal, and, to escape from its fury, climbs up a tree, 
the tiger immediately sends forth a loud yell, and several other tigers 
arrive, which all together dig up the earth round the roots of the tree, 
and, overturning it, seize their prey.—In Norway, eagles destroy oxen 
by the following contrivance: ‘They dive into the sea, and then rdl 
themselves in the sand, and afterwards, by flapping their wings and 
shaking their feathers into the eyes of an ox, they blind it, and overcome 
it—An old monkey was shown in Exeter Change, who, having lost 
his teeth, when nuts were given to him, took a stone, and cracked them 
one by one; thus using tools to effect his purpose.—Lord Bacon tells us 
of a raven, “which, in a drought, threw pebbles into a hollow tree, 
where she espied water, that the water might rise so as she might come 
to it.—The black bear will sit on his hinder extremities by the side of 
a stream, in the morning or evening, like a practised fisher; there he 
will watch, so motionless as to deceive the eye of the Indian, who mis- 
takes him for the burnt trunk of a tree; and, with his fore-paw, he will 
seize a fish with incredible celerity. It would serve no useful purpo 
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to multiply facts of a similar nature; works on the natural history of 
the lower animals abound with them; and our own observation may, 
almost daily, furnish us with examples of sagacity in the brute, quite 
as striking as any we read of. 

Dr Hancock has written an elaborate work on ‘“ Animal Instinct.” 
His object clearly is, to establish (in opposition to Locke’s theory) that 
man possesses instincts, inherent determinations, impulses, and innate 
principles of right and wrong, true and false, which can enable him, by 
the common or ordinary use of the talents committed to him, to think 
and act like a rational being, to comprehend his duties to God and man, 
and, by obedience, to perform them. It is as prefaratory, and subser- 
vient to this object, that he discusses the question of instinct in the 
brute; and he supports and presses the theory of “a power operating 
above the conscious intelligence of the creature,” by every argument, 
and to the fullest extent, that an acute and constitutionally just mind 
will allow him. He admits the rationality of many of the acts of the 
lower animals, but with such qualifications, and gratuitous and unsup- 
ported assumptions, as to leave no doubt of the admission being the con- 
sequence of conviction alone. “I think it must be obvious,” he says, 
“that, whether we allow them reason or not, the actions themselves com- 
prehend those elements of reason, if I may so speak, which we commonly 
refer to rational beings; so that, if the same actions had been done by 
our fellow-creatures, we should have ascribed them, without hesitation, 
to motives and feelings worthy of a rational nature. It is certain, that 
most of these animals, in their several rational acts (if I may call them 
such), show every outward sign of consciousness or knowledge of the 
end of their actions. . . . . As no man, then, can clearly point out by 
what delicate and hidden steps even the human mind is conducted, in 
passing from premises tu conclusions—as he cannot trace what animal 
propensities, and feelings of his sensitive nature, and prejudices, and 
moral principles, govern and influence his various decisions, constituting 
what he calls an act of human reason—farther than the end can be ac- 
courted for by the means; so neither can he comprehend the impelling 
motives of the brute, except by their visible actions. If these visible 
actions, therefore, correspond with his own ideas of what is excellent in 
feeling and judgment, they must either proceed from faculties like that 
part of human nature to which the brute is clearly,allied, or from a much 
higher source. But as they do not appear to belong to instinct, or a 
necessary and unavoidable impulse compelling them to act, nor yet to 
those more dignified principles of the human character, of which the 
brute shows no signs, they may be considered analogous to those prin- 
ciples which govern human beings themselves under corresponding cir- 
cumstances, and, consequently, presuppose a limited degree of rationality, 
a8 we strictly apply the term. . . . . I wish, therefore, to be understood 
to say, that there is no more ground for making an essential distinction 
between those outward faculties in man and the brute, which compare 
ideas in order to draw simple inferences, than for making a distinction in 
kind between their respective powers of remembering; so that, if the 
brute can remember, by his creaturely mind or animal nature, so may 
he reason, as far as his limited capacity will enable him to do so, by the 
same animal nature.” 
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The argument of the author, from whom the foregoing opinions have 
been given, is briefly summed up fn the following words :—“ We find 
them (instances of attachment, cunning, fidelity, sagacity, gratitude, &e,) 
in many of the lower animals, so numerous and well authenticated, and 
these individual actions so diversified and adapted to times and circun- 
stances, that if man is beholden to reason for this power of adaptation, we 
must also admit that the brutes are likewise possessed of a degree of ra- 
tionality.” That these are the admissions of conviction alone, and that the 
bent of Dr Hancock’s mind was unfavourable to a liberal view of the 
subject, is apparent from the whole tenor of his work. Observing on the 
effects of human intercourse on the lower animals, he says—“ But if 
brutes, by this connection, partake of some of our miseries, it is reason- 
able to think they should be compensated, by partaking of some of our 
advantages—and if they lose their natural instincts, what compensation can 
we afford them, except by imparting a portion of our reason?” It is difficult 
to conceive how a writer of undoubted ability, and who has given much 
of his thoughts to metaphysical subjects, could have fallen into so grave 
an error. The passage admits of no construction but this: that though 
reason be not confined to the human race, yet that its presence in the 
brute may be adventitious and accidental upon his intercourse with man. 
That this faculty in the brute is subject to a greater or less degree of 
development, according to the cireumstances which surround hin, is as 
obvious as that the same faculty in man is dependent upon circum- 
stances for its improvement and enlargement; but to suppose, in any 
case, or upon any contingency, the addition of a mental quality, is toad- 
vance a doctrine at variance with all experience and with all philosophy. 
He-assumes, moreover, that the consciousness or knowledge of the end 
of the several rational acts of the brute, is ‘immediately directed to the 
welfare of man.” It need hardly be remarked, that this notion is wholly 
gratuitous, and unsupported by any facts; the monkey who, when he 
had lost his teeth, broke nuts with a stone, and the raven “ which, in 
a drought, threw pebbles into a hollow tree, where she espied water,” 
acted in the several instances without any reference whatsoever to mau. 
When the rational acts have reference to man, the consciousness, or 
knowledge of the end in view, must, as a necessary consequence, have 
also reference to him; but such cases furnish no grounds for the general 
assertion noticed above. 

If the brute be, to any extent, a moral agent, his morality involves 
his rationality; for every action of the kind must comprehend the ele- 
ments of reason; if not, it is the mere result of a piece of machinery: 
actions flowing from feelings, having regard to a higher source, are not 
here referred to: on this point, we have no safe data upon which to 
found any theory. The question, therefore, of the responsibility of the 
brute to his Creator, and its possible consequences, cannot be entertained 
by man: nothing which we have been allowed to know, permits us to 
suppose that he is answerable for his acts; and we dare not, in our 
ignorance, limit the goodness, or surmise, unfavourably to any of his 
creatures, the purposes and designs of the Almighty. But the morality 
of the brute, as the term is strictly understood, is a legitimate subject 
of inquiry. The moral actions of mankind are, for the most part, per 
formed without any reference to feelings of duty or responsibility. Cold, 
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indeed, and little valued by man, would be the affection, the fidelity, the 
gratitude, the charity (in its wide and liberal sense), based upon such foun- 
dations; the foundations themselves are sound, but the virtues we so ad- 
mire and appreciate do not depend upon the warning voice of duty, or 
upon the critical calculations of responsibility. In the whole catalogue of 
feelings and actions which we refer to the moral nature of man, there is 
probably not one without its parallel in the brute; the same may be said 
of every evil passion of which the human mind is capable. The dog 
will die in defence of his master, or pine away his life at his loss. He 
will protect a brute friend, too; and has been known to travel a con- 
siderable distance to avenge an injury inflicted by a large dog upon a 
small one, to which he was attached. ‘The American pelicans carry 
food to any other who is ill and disabled. The affection and attachment 
of the elephant are sometimes so strong and durable, that he has died 
of grief, when, in an unguarded fit of rage, he has killed his keeper. 
“He is so grateful for good usage, that he has been known to bow the 
head in passing houses where he had been hospitably received.” Every 
other feeling which we value so highly in man, might be shown to exist 
in the brute world; nor does it yield to us in the intensity or range of 
those qualities which are looked upon as constituting the worst part of 
human nature. We find amongst the lower animals ingratitude, 
treachery, revenge, selfishness, greediness, and theft—in short, every 
disposition and tendency which we condemn in man. The degrees, 
and shades, and blendings of those evil and good qualities are, more- 
over, a3 clearly observable in them as they are in us. These qualities, 
in themselves, are altogether independent of reason; but not so the suitable 
application of them. When they are developed into actions, how many 
of the mental faculties are there not at work, Take a single instance 
of gratitude or revenge in the brute, and no man can explain it upon 
fewer operations of mind than he would himself find necessary, were he 
the actor in a similar case. If it be said, that, notwithstanding all this 
similarity and resemblance, principles may (and so far only can we go) 
impel and guide the brute ditferent from those which give the impulse 
and guidance to man, we can never be assured that our fellowmen are 
not likewise actuated by different motives, and directed by different 
properties of mind from those which we know to be the active powers 
in our own particular organisations: for it is from signs and appearances 
alone that we can arrive at any conclusions whatsoever; and if we can 
deny, to certain signs and appearances in the brute, the causes and 
mental operations which occasion and produce similar signs and ap- 
pearances in ourselves, we may likewise, and upon equally good grounds, 
make the same denial with regard to our fellowmen. We have, indeed, 
a language by which we can express and interchange our thoughts; but 
this language is nothing more than audible signs, and is, moreover, a 
readier vehicle of deception than any of the other natural modes of ex- 
pression; and though the brute cannot by words communicate his ideas 
to man, he has, in this respect, an advantage—that the signs he does 
exhibit are unequivocal, and manifestly the true indices of his feelings. 

Besides, we give the best practical answer to any supposition of the 
kind; for, in the education of the brute for our service, we deal with 
him as if he were possessed of memory, will, judgment, &ec.—we reward 
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him for good conduct (not as frequently as we ought, perhaps), and we 
punish him for the reverse; and here it may be observed, as showing 
how far prejudice will influence us, that we do not call his good quali- 
ties virtues, though we hesitate not to call his faults vices. Men, in their 
zeal to elevate the human race, by such useless and mistaken means as 
the degradation of the brute, seem to overlook one grave consequence 
of their labours—namely, that the scheme, at its first step, requires us 
to suppose (what is not allowable even in thought) that there may be 
a deception in some of the works of the Almighty, a manifestation in g 
being of rational powers and moral feelings, without their existence in 
him. 

In addition to what has been urged to show, that reason is not the 
barrier between us and the brute, the similarity of organisation in man 
and the more perfect lower animals, as regards their organic and animal 
life, may be noticed as affording corroborative proof of the strongest cha- 
racter. For, whatever opinions may be held as to whether the mind or 
thinking part be an essence distinct from, and independent of, matter, 
or merely the consequence and result of this substance fitly disposed 
and modified by Omnipotency (and which Locke thought not impos- 
sible); yet all men are, and indeed must be, agreed that the exercise 
of this mind—nay (by the only means we have of judging), its very ex- 
istence, at least on this side of death, is dependent upon a certain or- 
ganisation of matter—namely, the brain. It is equally unquestionable, 
that those actions or effects which in man are attributed to volition, 
judgment, and the other faculties of the mind, and which in the brute 
argue a similar cause and foundation, cease to be displayed, when the 
brain, or analogous nerves, or ganglionic system, is paralysed or destroyed 
in either the one or in the other, and that their manifestation and power 
are more or less perfect, according to the perfection and health of those 
organs, or the contrary. It is also worthy of remark, that physiological 
researches and investigations into the most important vital functions of 
man, are made upon the lower animols. The grand and acknowledged 
divisions of organic and animal life—the one, the seat of the passions and 
appetites; the other, the base upon which are founded the operations of 
the mind—have received their practical confirmation and proof from ex- 
periments made upon the brute. 

Perhaps it may be thought, that, upon the first division of the sub- 
ject, sufficient has been said, and that we may admit reason in the brute 
to some extent, and in some of his acts; and there stop short, and in- 
troduce another principle—instinct—and refer to it the rest of hisactions; 
but the consequence of the admission at all is more important than may 
at first be supposed; for, when we allow that intelligent faculties guide 
the creature in some, how can we set up a different director in others 
of his actions, which equally evince object and design, solely because 
we, with our limited sentient powers, and instruments and means of 
action, inappropriate and inefficient, as compared with his, are unable 
to account for them. ? 

Doubtless, when Descartes and Lord Monboddo devised their famous 
absurdities concerning the brute nature, they weighed the consequences 
of such an admission, narrowed and guarded as it might be, and there- 
fore took the safer course of excluding reason altogether from their sys 
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tems, denying it equally to the most excellent, and to the least noble 
of the brute world—to the contemplative elephant, and to the thought- 
less insect of a day. “Jt seems as evident to me,” says Locke, “ that 
some animals do, in certain instances, reason, as that they have sense ; 
but it is only in particular ideas, just as they receive them from the 
senses.” ‘This great writer thought that the power of abstraction, or the 
having of general ideas, is that which puts a perfect distinction between 
men and brutes, and consequently denies this faculty to the lower 
animals. But abstracted ideas have been successfully combated by 
Berkeley and Hume, and by many whose orthodoxy cannot be ques- 
tioned, as having no existence in nature, not even in the mind of the 
inventor. Assuming, however, that such ideas do exist, Dr Priestley’s 
answer is as conclusive as it is simple :—“ Since brutes,” he says, “ evi- 
dently have memory, passions, will, and judgment, too, as their actions de- 
monstrate, they must, of course, have the faculty that we call abstraction, 
as well as the rest, though, not having the use of words, they cannot 
communicate their ideas to us. They must, at least, have a natural ca- 
pacity for what is called abstraction, it being nothing more than a par- 
ticular case of the association of ideas, of which, in general, they are cer- 
tainly possessed as well as ourselves. Besides, if dogs had no general or 
abstracted ideas, but only such as were appropriated to particular indi- 
vidual objects, they could never be taught to distinguish a man as such, 
a hare as such, or a partridge as such, &c. But their actions show that 
they may be trained to catch hares, set partridges, or birds in general, 
and even attack men, as well as to distinguish their own master and the 
servants of the family in which they live.” 

All that has been attempted to establish in the foregoing pages is, that 
the brute kingdom is not excluded from the possession of reason, however 
less extensive in its scope and less powerful in the sum of its powers it may 
be in it, than in man. 





A POSTMAN’S STORY. 
PART I. 


Ir may seem strange that an humble man like me, with little education 
and less time on his hands, should take to writing for the public, and ex- 
pect his story to be read among the world of books they are now printing 
—not to speak of papers, and I ought to know something of them; but 
having served the said public for more than twenty years, in all weathers, 
Sundays excepted, and seen some queer turns of life in my way, I thought 
it might be well to let people know, since no better hand will do it—for 
all trades under the sun have been taken into books but mine—that a 
postman had times and trials of his own, besides coming with their let- 
ters and calling for Christmas boxes. Many a year the matter was in 
ny mind ; but one thing after another prevented my writing, and mostly 
it was the want of leisure, till, now that I am independent of deliveries, 
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and stand behind a counter of my own, not to mention two apprentices 
and the plentiness of paper, Annie and I agree that it is the handsomest 
way in which spare time can be turned to account, besides showing that 
one is not ashamed of what one has been. Indeed, I have little cause for 
that, as the world goes, though my real name is not to be printed; be- 
cause there is many a hard chance and shift in my story which a man 
wouldn't care to hear his neighbours talk about, now that they are over, 
So I just call myself William Purdie, and the change is not great either, 
for it was my mother’s name. Poor woman, she is long dead; but the 
earliest thing I remember, is her small provision shop and two little 
rooms behind it, where we all lived together, in Bristo Street, in the old 
town of Edinburgh. They called the house Boyd’s Land, from a laird 
who had built it hundreds of years ago, when outside stairs were in 
fashion, and put “ Blessed is the man who walketh not astray,” with his 
arms above the door. It was said he had entertained James I. and the 
Lady Glammis there, at one great supper, and afterwards witnessed 
against the lady for witchcraft ; and the family kept style in it for four 
generations, till they were ruined by a government fine for giving a ball 
to Prince Charlie in the 45. Our landlord was a Boyd, and had bought 
back the land with money which he and his brother made in India in 
the time of the Governor Hastings. I mind him, that is to say, the land- 
lord well ; a dark, thin, greedy-looking man he was, who came as sure 
as the rent-day, and was always hard on that matter. It was a sore 
heart to him to see a corner of it without a tenant; and everybody 
thought he would have lost his judgment when the tailor’s widow died 
in his debt ; but he kept the land respectable, never letting in anything 
below shoemakers, and, what was most remarkable, never would let the 
second flat, which he kept constantly locked up, though it was the best 
part, his brother having furnished it for himself, and lived only three 
years there after his coming from India. 

Old Boyd often said that he had not a better tenant than my mother, 
and it would have been hard to find one, though the neighbours used to 
say she was Irish, on account of an odd custom she had of saying “ Avour- 
neen” to me, and the rest, at times; but, to my certain knowledge, she 
was born in the Saltmarket of Glasgow, and always counted herself a 
hearer of the great Dr Chalmers. My mother was a wonderful woman 
for sense and business. No shop in the street was open so early or shut 
so late as her own. Its entrance was right under the outside stair already 
mentioned ; and passengers taking shelter from showers and the like, 
were apt to leave stray pence behind them ; besides neighbours, surpris- 
ingly above her station, came to ask advice from my mother, for her 
judgment in disputes and stories was extraordinary, especially where 
women were concerned, and that rather helped the shop. There was 
nothing common people could want in the provision line she did not keep, 
including a bit of tobacco on the sly; but her face was set against spirits; 
and no mortal but me knows what trouble she took to keep the perish- 
ables from spoiling. 

Indeed it is my opinion that anxiety on that subject, not to speak of 
her great observation in worldly affairs, gave room for spiteful people, 
such as Maglashen, the grocer’s wife, to say that her own face and hands 
were never in order, and she had grown out of shape with loose, wt 
mended garments, and dirty flannel on her head. But this was far be- 
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yond the truth, for my mother was a stout, comely woman, who always 
kept a neat, black, Sunday gown and bonnet, though, I must acknow- 
ledge, she was seldom seen in them, being, perhaps, over free from the 
variety of dress, and greatly troubled with the toothache. 

I was her eldest child, and hope it is not vainglorious to say, her prin- 
cipal helper. There were, besides, John, James, and Marion ; they are old 
working people now, far scattered, and one dead; but many a time I 
dream of them all as they were children again in our old house in Bristo 
Street. James was a gentle, fair-faced boy, with large eyes and soft 
brown hair; a book or an old ballad could keep him quiet for hours in a 
corner, and his clothes lasted twice as long as John’s; but John was never 
at rest, working, playing, or fighting for somebody. You might as well 
have tried to turn the mind by force or threatening, but whoever flattered 
John had the command of him for the time. What a blithe brown face 
and black hair he had, though we always thought him our brother, till 
the truth came out at last, as will be seen in the course of my story ; and 
that brings me to my poor sister Marion. She was James’s picture, but 
much paler and more lively to her last days, sad and sickly as they were. 
How wisely she used to work, and how genteel she looked in her Sunday 
clothes! But to return to myself: I think our landlord was right on the 
whole, though he might have said something about good looks and activity 
when describing me as a low-set, red-haired lad, with a slight cast in 
the right eye, and a rather turned-up nose. 

None of us all remembered our father. My mother sometimes said he 
had died far away ; but James and I had a dim recollection of a tall man, 
in a fine coat, that had grown old and out at the elbows, who used to 
come in on the winter evenings, long ago, and sit with us on his knee till 
she mended a shirt for him. Who that was we could never find out. My 
mother cried sore when we asked her, so we spoke of it no more, and 
the image grew faint in our minds, till circumstances occurred which 
threw light on that mystery, and, I may say, made me a postman. Our 
early summers and winters were such as the children of the decent poor 
experience in the large towns of our Scotland. What joy we had in 
golfers in Bruntsfield Links and the skaters on Duddingston Loch! Into 
what misdemeanours we fell at all seasons! How we attended the Sab- 
bath-school, waited for the New- Year, and stood in continual awe of the 
minister and the Catechism, are not forgotten; but I pass them over, 
partly because they seem small things for a grown man to tell, and 
partly because they are mingled in my memory with all the troubles and 
strivings of our mother, who had hard times with us between poverty 
and mischief. Well, her shop had grown fuller many a year till I was 
quite fifteen, and Marion almost eleven. There was no want among us 
but that of clothes, which we hadn’t missed when younger, and ways of 
earning, which sorely puzzled my mother. Our neighbour the tailor had 
taken a great fancy to James and me, and a plumber in Potterrow said 
he would take John, if the boy were steady ; but both tailor and plumber 
talked of apprentice fees, and as they couldn't be raised out of the pro- 
vision shop, my mother knew not how to settle us. I think it was to 
unburden her mind on that subject that she put on her black gown one 
Saturday evening, between Martinmas and the New-Year, and went up 
to take tea and counsel with Tibby Thompson. Tibby was one of my 
mother’s oldest friends. We had heard her say they were at service to- 
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gether ; and a wise, worthy woman she was, notwithstanding a habit of 
always taking ten years off her age, which was natural, considering that 
she remained unmarried, and lived, by clear starching, in a room in the 
fourth flat. Many a good turn she had done my mother when we were 
= though often pinched herself ; indeed there were many transactions 

etweer them, which I could never understand, and didn’t care to inquire 
after, as my mother kept them solemn secrets ; and Tibby was a tall, 
dark, stern-looking woman, whose answers were more settling than satis. 
factory to her neighbours’ curiosity ; but she was kind to us all, espe. 
cially John, whose black hair she used to stroke, and give him pence on 
the holidays. 

That was a quiet Saturday in our street, which was a respectable place 
at that time for poor people, having fewer spirit-shops and Irish in it 
than any street in the old town. I had been left shopkeeper, being then 
quite master of the business, and would rather have taken in more money, 
but people didn’t come, and it was growing late. James and Marion 
had slipped away to bed, and John, who tried to sit up because he 
wouldn't leave me alone, had fallen asleep on a box behind the counter. 
To keep myself awake I stepped to the door and looked up at the Frazer 
windows. The year that was wearing away had been a great one in 
Edinburgh. George IV. had been at Holyrood, and grand doings among 
the gentry, not to mention a crowd of strangers who came to live in 
every part of the town. Our street had got its share of them, and when 
there was not another house to let at November, old Boyd had actually 
opened his brother's flat and let it toa Highland family. The neighbours 
said he had got a high rent for it, and to our certain knowledge he and 
his servant man had been there for nights together, moving about till we 
could scarcely sleep with the noise they made, and were glad when the 
tenants came at last. Their name was Frazer, and the family consisted 
of two sisters, who weren't just young ; two brothers, something younger, 
who attended the University ; and a couple of sour-looking servant maids 

They were a proud unneighbourly set, and wondrous hard in ther 
dealings, as we well knew ; though it was said they had inherited a great 
legacy in some strange way. The ladies were close housekeepers, and 
had few visiters ; but my mother and I observed a gentleman who came 
regularly every evening, and staid late enough for a decent house. All 
I saw of him till that night was, a stout middle-sized figure, in a great- 
coat, carrying a heavy cane. There was still a light in the flat, though! 
heard St Giles’ clock strike eleven, and wondered my mother was not com- 
ing ; but, as the clock ceased, out came the gentleman. The streets of Old 
Edinburgh were scarcely so well lighted then, and the Town Connel 
made a special saving at full moons, which that Saturday was, but the 
night was thick and misty. However, the gentleman knew his way, an 
he was stepping from the outside stair, when a man, wrapped in a High- 
land plaid, rushed from a close hard by, and darted past him down the 
street. I heard the gentleman utter a wild exclamation, and had just 
time to retreat from the door, when he staggered in, with a face like a 
winding-sheet, and leant upon our counter, as if faint with mortal fear. 

“TI hope there is nothing wrong, sir,” said I, getting frightened, for hs 
hat had fallen off, and his hair, which was the colour of my own, oily 
time had dealt with it, stood straight as bristles. : 

The stranger breathed hard, but did not speak, and I saw his teeth 
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clenched, while John, now woke by the noise, started up, exclaiming that 
he would go for my mother. 

“Stay, children,” said the gentleman, making a great effort to recover 
himself. ‘* Who was that? Did you see him?” 

« Not his face, sir,” said I, coming forward, for my curiosity was up. 

“You're like him,” cried the stranger, with a start; “ what’s your 
name ¢” 

“William Purdie, sir,” said I. My mother has kept a shop here these 
fifteen years—the whole street know her.” T’ll never forget the look of 
confirmed terror he gave me on that information; but at the same 
moment in walked the sourest of the Frazers’ maids, as usual, for a 
rushlight. The gentleman did not escape her keen grey eye, and he 
seemed to understand the necessity of brightening up his looks, in which 
he succeeded wonderfully, after asking for half an ounce of snuff. 

I served the two customers, though my hand shook all the while ; but 
when the sour maid went off, the gentleman—whose face had recovered 
its natural colour, and a handsome middle-aged man he would have been, 
but for a low, cunning look about the eyes—asked John and I a world of 
questions : what was our mother’s Christian name ; how many brothers 
and sisters we had ; and how the shop prospered. We were quite taken 
with his kindness, and told him all—John even let him into the story of 
the tailor and plumber ; but what surprised me was, that he appeared 
scarcely to believe in our number, and repeated the question more than 
once. I assured him there were four of us; and after a minute’s pause, 
he inquired anxiously, as I thought, 

“Where is your father ?” 

“He is dead, sir,” said I. 

“Did he die at home ?” said the gentleman, confusedly. 

“No,” said 1; “it was far abroad, and long before my memory ; but 
it is a sad subject fur my mother, and we never speak of it now.” 

He rose and walked to the door, and I hastened to wrap up the snuff 
he had left on the counter in a list of my mother’s goods neatly written 
out by my own hand, and kept in a back drawer for the use of wealthy 
strangers, having naturally the interest of the shop at heart—when he 
turned and said to John, 

_“Come with me, my lad, as far as my own house, and I'll give you a 
sixpence at the door.” 

John joyfully accompanied him ; it wasn’t often that sixpence crossed 
his way. But scarce were they gone, when my mother and Tibb 
Thompson came in to my great satisfaction, and I was eager to tell them 
what had happened. 

They exchanged queer looks, and questioned me much regarding the 
gentleman’s appearance, particularly Tibby, for my poor mother seemed 
strangely agitated and thoughtful; and while I was making things safe 
for the night, they talked together in a low tone at the door till John 
came back with the sixpence, for the gentleman had been as good as his 
word ; but all the way the boy said he had questioned him about us, and 
walked as if afraid of meeting somebody, till they reached a fine house 
in Buccleuch Place, with Mr Forbes on the doorplate. My mother and 
Tibby talked still lower after that ; and when they had parted, and we 


Were all in for the night, I heard my mother sigh where she sat alone by 
the fire for hours. 
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The Sunday bells were ringing through a frosty mist next day before 
we were well awake, and, indeed, I must confess it was seldom we got 
the length of the forenoon sermon ; but just when the churches were in 
and us set comfortably at breakfast, Mrs M‘Causelan, of the Lobster 
Tavern, who never refused a quiet customer in church time, sent over 
her boy to tell my mother there was a person wishing to see her in the 
back parlour. My mother was not often prepared to see strangers, be- 
sides she had the toothache that morning, so, after taking out her black 
gown, and considering how long it would take to put it on, she made up 
her mind to go over, flannel head-dress and all, from which it may be 
noted that my mother was a discreet woman, and by no means either 
vain or hasty. 

She stayed long, and we were wondering what the news could be, 
when, to our surprise, back she came showing in two gentlemen, one of 
whom was my Saturday night’s customer. Whatever frightened him he 
hadn't got over it yet, but kept wondrous quiet, asking only an occasional 
question. The other was some years younger and inches taller ; he had 
a genteel air, a smooth face, and a fine ring on his little finger. We were 
all delighted with his condescension, for there was not one to whom he 
did not say something civil, taking particular notice of me when my 
mother made him understand all my abilities in the way of learning and 
usefulness, which, it becomes me to say, the good woman did not lessen. 

The civil gentleman said a deal on the pleasure of having so fine a son, 
and his own intentions of befriending the family, upon which I took 
occasion to inform him concerning my own and my brother's anxiety for 
some trade or calling by which we might come to something among men, 
as Marion was growing up to help in the shop. 

“Is he sixteen?” inquired the gentleman, addressing my mother, after 
a minute’s consideration. And here, doubtless, I ought to be ashamed to 
acknowledge that it was my fear she would keep too strictly to the truth, 
for which I left her no time, but, with the help of the remaining three, 
lustily affirmed that I had fulfilled the number of years which seemed :0 
requisite. 

‘“‘Well, my boy,” said the gentleman, “as you are old and clever 
enough, perhaps I can do something for you. Wouldn't you like to bea 
postman, to carry the best people in Edinburgh their letters, and get a 
grand new scarlet coat every king's birthday ?” 

We were all struck dumb with delight at that prospect, except my 
mother, who poured forth her thanks; and the gentleman assuring us 
that he would not forget our interests provided we behaved ourselves 
wisely, departed before I could gather words sufficient to declare my 
gratitude. . 

As soon as we came to ourselves, my mother informed us of a mighty 
secret, that the names of the two gentlemen were Mr George and Charles 
Forbes. That my patron held a high place in the Post-oflice, while the 
other was a writer to the signet, and they both belonged to a very gen- 
teel family in some degree related to ourselves—which I rather believed, 
as it had occasionally come out with her that our father had been a 
gentleman. She also enlarged on the respect we should entertain, not 
only for them, but their mother, four sisters, and all the Forbeses in Bue- 
cleuch Place, in which strictly enjoined duty, I am free to declare, none 
of us Purdies were ever found wanting. 
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I remember it was at nightfall next Friday, when the noise of the 
new year was mostly past, that Annie M‘Causelan again came over to 
tell my mother and I that we were wanted. My mother put two addi- 
tional pins in her flannel, for the snow was deep, and I accompanied her 
in great commotion of mind, Annie having whispered to me that Mr 
Charles Forbes was in the parlour. There we found him, seated alone 
by the fire, but civil and smooth-spoken as ever. He asked my mother 
and I to sit down, inquired particularly after all the family, and told us 
sundry things necessary to be done touching my expected situation. 
After that evening, I had a terrible time, getting good characters, and 
writing my application according to Mr Charles’ direction, not to men- 
tin the thoughts of taking an oath, without which, I was told, nobody 
could carry letters, and preparing my clothes and manners to appear be- 
fore the great people of the Post-Office. At last, all was finished; my 
application, together with twenty-five certificates (of which my mother 
was proud to her dying day), was, by his special orders, left at Mrs 
M‘Causelan’s for the gentleman who undertook to present them; and, 
three days after, I was sent for to the General Post-Office, to be exa- 
mined by the inspector. 

The importance of that day has long gone by with all the Purdies, for 
some of greater interest succeeded it ; and, having much to say of them, 
I will not dwell on the many counsels my mother gave me against being 
overly lifted up, or cast down, by the issue of the examination ; nor my 
own perturbations on first entering the General Post-Office ; suffice it to 
say, that, out of seventeen candidates, I was chosen to a place among the 
supernumeraries, and duly appointed to carry the letter-bags to and from 
the receiving-offices in all parts of the town, and attend the postmen 
generally, at seven shillings a-week, till a vacancy occurred in that 
superior corps, and I might step into it. 

That was great news to bring home, besides finding out that Mr 
Charles was the inspector’s clerk. He was not quite so condescending 
in the General Post-Office as in Mrs M‘Causelan’s parlour, but he took 
kind notice of me when all was over, hoping I would be a good boy, and 
take pains to learn my business. Pains I did take, and learned, as every 
one told me, quicker than common, though they reproved me for being an 
hour too late one wet morning, and also for running with the Stock- 
bridge bag to Lauriston ;—but, at that time, things went strangely well 
with us. The tailor took James as an apprentice, and the plumber sent 
word for John, of their own accord, as I thought, but, next Sunday, 
when moralising on the subject, my mother let it out that the Forbeses 
had paid their fees, though she turned back on the words immediately, 
and we couldn’t bring her to say more. These doings puzzled me much. 
My brothers were too young to take notice of the like, and were, besides, 
taken up with the novelty and troubles of their apprenticeships. I, too, 
had troubles of my own—such as the Stockbridge bag—but could not 
help observing that, ever after that Saturday night in which Mr George 
Forbes had been so frightened by the man out of the close, my mother 
and Tibby Thompson had more private talk than usual between them ; 
both often went back to that story, when we sat together on leisure even- 
ings, and questioned me curiously on every particular, as if they did not 
believe it. As for Mr George, one of the Frazers’ young men always 
“whim home. And so the year wore on. F 

G 
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The sacramental week was cold and stormy that spring. I recollect 
it chiefly on account of a young minister who, about that time, came as 
assistant and successor to our old pastor, Dr Robertson, and made such a 
visiting and catechising as never had been known before*in the parish, 
Among the rest, my mother was so stirred up to church-going, by his ex- 
hortations, that she attended on the fast-day ; and, late on Saturday night, 
when we younger branches were glad to go to rest after the week’s work, 
we left her and Tibby Thompson busy by the fire—Tibby repairing my 
mother’s black bonnet, and she clear-starching some frills and dickies to 
make us all respectable on Sunday. It is my fear that the said finery 
may have infringed somewhat on the bounds of the Sabbath, at which | 
had an opportunity of guessing, for the disposition of our dwelling was 
this: The larger-room, immediately behind the shop, which served us for 
kitchen and parlour, had a small closet partitioned off it, and lighted by 
a pane of glass in the door, which was my sleeping room. A smaller 
apartment, besides being our general store, belonged to my mother and 
Marion; and from it opened another dark closet, accommodating John 
and James. My head was scarcely on the pillow till I was fast asleep, 
but strange confusions filled my first dreams. I thought Mr Charles and 
the Post-Office inspector had both come in to scold me ; then it was Mr 
George pursued by the man who had frightened him ; then there wasa 
strange whispering and moving all about, and at last a sound that woke 
me up, for it was a deep moan from my mother. T could hardly believe 
my ears—but they were still up and moving about; and, not wishing to 
seem foolish, I rose cautiously, and peeped through the pane. The fire 
was still burning brightly, and by it sat a strange man. I knew him at 
orce, though it was hard to tell how, to be the very same who had 
frightened Mr George Forbes. Tibby was carefully barring the door, 
and my mother leaning against the table, with a smoothing-iron in her 
hand, looking on him as if she could not believe what she saw. Indeed, 
he was astrange figure to sit by a decent fireside like ours, poor as it 
was. [is clothes, which were something like a sailor’s, hung round him 
dirty and ragged ; a battered, miserable hat lay beside him, and I ob- 
served that his hair was quite grey ; his face, too, looked like one who 
had grown old before the time, with hardships, or an evil life ; but he 
had once been a strong, handsome man, and, graceless as I thought him, 
seemed sorely grieved and ashamed. 

“Til go,” he said at last, in a hoarse whisper, “if you are afraid to 
keep me for the night. Nothing would have made me come in at all, 
but a craving I had to see you and the children again ; it has kept me 
skulking about in the lanes and closes of the town these three months 
and more.” 

“Stay with me, Willie, dear,” said my mother, throwing her arms 
about the dirty, ragged man, as he rose; “no one will ever know that 
you're in the house ; but I couldn’t think it was yourself, when all your 
people thought you dead so long; but Tibby always said you would 
come back.” 


** Ay,” said Tibby, seating herself composedly by the fire, “ some folk’s 
aye sure to turn up.” 

Perhaps the stranger did not hear her words ; for, in spite of rags, and 
hardships, and grey hair, his face lighted up with the hope, or the me 
mory, of better times, as he kissed my mother. 
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“Oh! you’re cauld, man,” said she, familiarly pressing him dowa in 
the chair, “ and maybe hungry.” 

“Hungry enough,” said the man, ina low murmur; “I have tasted 
nothing but half a gill for twenty-four hours.” 

My mother sighed heavily, as if the last word had brought the whole 
bitterness of her life to mind ; but she ran to the cupboard, and brought 
forh her trusty friend, the tea-pot. 

I couid not rightly understand such doings; and my hand was on the 
closet-door, when prudence kept me back, for I heard my own name 
mentioned. ‘There was a long whispering between them, while the tea 
was in preparation, about us al], and to which Tibby, when appealed to 
by my mother, threw in an occasional dry remark ; but the last of it 
was a general agreement to waken Willie, meaning myself, as he was 
wisest and most to be depended on. It may seem deceitful in me, but I 
charitably think the wisdom thus commended was seasonably displayed 
by creeping back into bed, and pretending to be fast asleep when my 
mother entered. When she had given me a couple of good shakes, I 
gave up snoring, and inquired if it were church-time. 

“Not yet, Willie,” said my mother; ‘ but there is a near relation of 
yours come to see us; get up, and put on your clothes; and don’t be 
surprised, for he is not quite so well in worldly things as you might wish 
to see ;—besides,” she continued, in a deeper whisper, “ it must be kept 
a secret that he is here at all.” 

“Indeed! Then,” said I, determined to get out the whole story, 
“poor relations might come to richer folk. And a queer time he takes: 
I'm sure it’s Sunday morning. Couldn’t he keep his secrets to himself, 
and let people sleep in their beds, I wonder ?” 

“Willie, Willie,” said my mother, pressing both my hands in hers, 
“it’s your own father. He hasn’t done well for either himself or us; 
but he was born a gentleman, and far too good for me.” 

“My father!” said I, springing out of bed, for the thought of that 
worn-down, ragged man overcame me. 

“Ay, Willie,” said my mother; ‘* but speak low: they would hang 
him, boy, if they knew he was here, and all for some strokes of a pen. 
He never did anything disgraceful; and, Willie dear, speak kindly to 
him, and ask no questions. I'll tell you all again.” 

I put on my clothes, and followed her in a state of bewilderment. The 
man who sat there was, it seems, our father, whom we had long sup- 
posed dead ; but when he shook my hand, calling me a brave boy, and 
hoping I would be a greater comfort to my mother than he had ever 
been, tears came fast into my eyes, to see him who should have been our 
governor and example, coming in such a plight, as it were to ask our 
charity. I tried to cheer up, however, for I saw it grieved my mother ; 
and Tibby Thompson, in her broad Scotch, and usual style of comforting, 
iformed me ‘there was mair nor that to greet for in this warld ;” so 
We three sat down to keep him in countenance, and took our tea com- 
fortably about two o’clock in the morning. 

_We spoke in whispers, fearing to awake the rest ; and I may say that 
night made a man of me, for I had never right felt myself the eldest son 
befor e My poor father seemed sadly tired; and, when tea was over, 
hy mother stole into Marion’s room, where she kept an old chest, always 
ocked (1 never knew what it contained before), and brought out a well- 
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brushed, but half. worn, suit of clothes, which were deposited in my 
closet, and a clean shirt, with the help of which he took possession of my 
bed, while we three agreed to watch till the morning. My mother sat 
by him, with her hand clasped in his, talking low, till the worn-out man 
fell asleep ; and I heard from Tibby Thompson, as we sat together at 
the fire, a strange relation for a lad of sixteen to hear for the first time 
about his family. 





MAZZINI ON ITALY.* 


Tuoveu the efforts of the Progress Party in Italy were for the time 
abortive, though physical power overcame and trampled upon the nevw- 
born hopes of Italian Nationality, yet the idea has not been extin- 
guished. Far from it. It exists; it fills many minds; it cannot be 
eradicated; it will never die. The abettors of despotism may calun- 
niate it; they may represent it as prostrate and expiring. But let 
them not deceive themselves. It can afford to “bide its time;” and it 
will yet rise up, and expand, and put forth such irresistible energy, 
that princely dominion and papal power shall alike tremble in its pre- 
sence, and perhaps disappear before it. 

Continental countries are at this moment—all of them, more or les 
—in a state of trouble and deep-seated excitement. The old, narrow, 
selfish principle of despotism is at work, endeavouring to crush free 
thought and liberal ideas. It is vain. Knowledge is too widely ex- 
tended; men know their rights too well; there is too much faith in 
truth and moral power. Liberty may be young, but she is of herculean 
strength; she may be rash and inexperienced, but she will gain dis- 
cretion and judgment as she grows and exercises her powers; she may 
be now under a schoolmaster, subject to checking and chastisement, but 
her majority is near. The day of her deliverance is at hand; and well 
will it be for the nations if the spirit of revenge shall be found to be 
quenched, and all her principles and plans based in truth and rectitude. 

We affect not the spirit of prophecy; but dim must the eye of that 
person be, and dull his ear, who does not see sights .and hear sounds 
that bode ill for the peace of the nations, till right shall have supplanted 
might, and love and generous deeds shall have shamed selfishness and 
inhumanity from the hearts of men. To liberty we are pledged; for 
progress we must plead; but upon what system, Monarchical or Re- 
publican, liberated nations shall conduct their affairs, is a question oD 
which we do not feel called upon to speak. Let there be liberty— 
liberty there must be—be the form of government what it may. 

We have read with care this work of Joseph Mazzini on Italy. It 18 
not a history—not even of a brief period of the Italian struggle. We 





* Royalty and Republicanism in Italy; or, Notes aud Documents relating t the 
Lombard Insurrection, and to the Royal War of 1848. By Jossra Mazzis. 
London: Charles Gilpin. 
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wish it had been so; for Mazzini, more than any man, could have fur- 
rished, at least, the material for such a work. It is fragmentary, and 
presumes too much upon the acquaintance of the reader with the sub- 
ject. What it does, it does well; but as a history it is quite unsatis- 
fuctory. You want to know more—you want to know it consecutively. 
You therefore rise from the perusal of the book with the feeling of dis- 
appointment. Right or wrong, you do this. In justice to the author, 
it should not be, for he accomplishes what he undertakes; and the true 
source of the disappointment lies in one’s expecting more than the 
author promises. It is not a history; it is a vindication of the national 
or republican party. 

In these pages, two things are accomplished:—First, the character of 
the moderate party in Italy, and the character and motives of Charles 
Albert, are placed in a most unenviable light. Intrigue, selfishness, 
and fear, are proved, by documents of undeniable authenticity, to have 
prevailed in the court, and the camp too, of the Sardinian prince, during 
the very time that they were boastful of their patriotism, and profess- 
edly fighting for Nationality. Secondly, the National party in Italy are 
successfully vindicated from the groundless slanders and wicked calum- 
uies that have been so foully heaped upon them; and by none, we blush 
to write it, more willingly and more perseveringly, than by a portion 
of the British Press. If this be the object of the work—the exposing 
of the shameful conduct of the moderates, and the vindication of the 
national party—that object is gained, for both the exposure and vindi- 
cation are complete. 

But we shall now proceed to substantiate, by quotation, the opinion 
just expressed of this work as a vindication. In his preface, Mazzini 
writes:— 


“T have said that the subject of the following writings is the National Italian 
cause, I ought perhaps to have said the Republican Italian cause. They tend, in 
fact, to show, by evidence, what the republican party has done in Rome, and to ex- 
plain its conduct elsewhere. For in Italy, the republican party and the national 
party are one and the same thing. The party, which entitled itself moderate, when 
it was but weak and illogical, has endeavoured within the last few years to make 
itself the national party; it has succeeded only in making itself the party of a local 
dynasty. It destroyed the cause by limiting the forces which should have contri- 
buted to its triumph, Its regular disciplined troops, its arsenals, its well-furnished 
treasures, could not save it from two dishonourable failures. Rome and Venice, with 
their banner bearing the republican device, ‘God and the People,’ fell through the 
concentration of forces infinitely superior; but they fell with honour, and their fall 
has bequeathed to the Italians a greater consciousness of their strength, and of their 
future, than could have been given by ten victories under any other banner. There 
isanother reason which needs but to be mentioned to have its importance at once 
felt by English good sense, when unobscured by prejudice or by an entire ignorance 
of Italian history. The republican party in Italy is not the offspring of a system, a 
governmental theory, originating in the brain of one man, or of several men; it 
springs from facts; it is the offspring of tradition, and the exponent of the vital con- 
ditions of Italian society.” 


He speaks thus of the source of liberty:— 


“In Italy the initiative of progress has always belonged to the people, to the de- 
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mocratic element. It is through her communes that she has acquired all she has 
ever had of liberty: through her workmen in wool or silk, through her merchants of 
Genoa, Florence, Venice, and Pisa, that she has acquired her wealth; through her 
artists—plebeian and republican, from Giotto to Michael Angelo—that she has 
acquired her renown; through her navigators—plebeian—that she has given a world 
to humanity; through her popes—sons of the people even they—that until the 


“twelfth century she aided in the emancipation of the weak, and sent forth a word of 


unity to humanity: all her memories of insurrection against the foreigner are me. 
mories of the people: all that has made the greatness of our towns, dates almost 
always from a republican epoch: the educational book, the only book read by the 
inhabitants of the Alps or the Transteverin who can read, is an abridgment of the 
history of the ancient Roman Republic. This is the reason why the same men who 
have so long been accused of coldness, and who had in fact witnessed with indiffer. 
ence the aristocratic and royal revolutions of 1820 arfd 1821, arose with enthusiasm 
and with a true power of self-sacrifice, at the cry of ‘St Mark and the Republic, 
God and the People!’ These words contained for them a guarantee. They awoke 
in them, even unconsciously to themselves, the all-powerful echo of a living past,a 
confused recollection of glory, of strength, of conscience, and of dignity.” 

The following picture is boldly sketched:— 

“ During the time which elapsed between the martyrdom of the Brothers Bandiera 
and the death of Gregory XVI., a class of men had arisen in Italy, educated (how. 
ever they might preach about Christianity and religion) in the material scepticism 
of the 18th century, and in the philosophy of modern French eclecticism, They called 
themselves moderates; as if between existence and annihilation, between the future 
nation and the governments which combat its development, there could ever exista 
middle path. This party proposed asa problem to be solved, the reconciliation of im- 
possibilities, liberty with princedom, nationality with dismemberment, strength with 
uncertainty, with disunion in direction. No class of men could have accomplished 
the solution of such a problem; but they less than any other. They consisted of 
writers of talent, but without the inspiration of. genius, furnished with a sufficient 
amount of Italian erudition gained from books, and among the dead, but unendowed 
with the guiding and vivifying light of the power of Synthesis. They understood 
nothing of the work of fusion which had been silently elaborating itself during the 
last three centuries. They had no consciousness of the Italian mission, no power of 
sympathy with the people, whom they believed corrupted, but who were better than 
they, and from whom they were separated by their habits of life, by traditional mis 
trust, and by the instinct still clinging to them of patrician or of literary aristocracy. 
By this moral and intellectual separation from the people, the sole progressive ele- 
ment, and the arbiter of the future life cf nations, they were shut out from all 
true prescience, from all faith in the future. Their historic ideas wavered, with 
some slight modifications, between Guelphism and Ghibellinism, Their politica 
conception, however they endeavoured to clothe it in an Italian dress, did uit 
reach beyond the ideas which, introduced into France by Montesqueiu, ani 
adopted by Mounier, Malouet, Lally Tollendal, and others of that class in the Ne 
tional Assembly, were reduced into a system by the men who directed public opinion 
in France, during the fifteen years which followed the return of Louis XVIII. 
They were royalists, with an infusion of liberty enough, and not more than enough, 
to render monarchy tolerable, and to assert for themselves the right of publishing 
their own opinions, and of taking their seats in a constitutional assembly, without 
extending the same liberty to the masses, through fear of raising ideas of rights 
which they detested, and of duties of which they did not even suspect the existenc 
They had, indeed, no belief. They had no faith in the monarchical principle, lise 
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that in days of old inspired by the notion of a divine right embodied in certain 
families, or by that chivalric affection felt for the individual, which placed the 
monarch between God and the lady of the heart—‘ My God, my King, and my Lady- 
love? Theirs was a passive, inert acceptance, without affection or veneration, of a 
fact which existed before their eyes, and of which they did not attempt the exami- 
nation, It was the result of moral cowardice, of a blind fear of the people, to whose 
upward movement they desired to oppose monarchy as a barrier; of a dread of the 
inevitable conflict between the two elements, which they did not feel capable of domi- 
nating. They feared also that Italy was not powerful enough to reeonquer by her 
own popular forces, even that small portion of independence from the foreigner, 
which they, whose sole merit it was to be anxious for Italian honour, cared only to 
caim, They put forth their counsels with a great assumption of gravity, and with 
the air of authority of profound and far-seeing minds; their counsels drawn from 
other times of normal development, from men occupied in mere parliamentary strug- 
gles, and from citizens of nations already made, and propounded by them, to a 
people who, on one side, possessed nothing, and on the other had everything to win 
—existence, unity, independence, liberty. ‘To their eunuchs’ voices, the people re- 
plied by the roar and bound of the lion, driving out the Jesuits, exacting the insti- 
tution ef the civic guards and the publicity of debates, and forcing constitutions from 
their princes, whilst they were recommending silence, legal measures, and abstinence 
from supplication, that the paternal hearts of their masters might not be grieved, 
They called themselves practical, positive men; they ought to have been called the 
Areadians of the political world, These then were the chiefs of the faction; nor 
have I occasion to name them, To-day, some of them, either from the love of power 
or from vanity wounded by the solitude in which they stand, are at the head of the 
monarehical reaction against the people.” 


Along with this picture of the moderates, we present the author's 
description of the other parties existing in Italy when the struggle 
began:— 


“But scarcely had Pius 1X. ascended the papal throne, when many young men 
educated with us in the worship of the national idea, and far superior to these chiefs, 
began to group themselves around them, attracted either by the influence of their 
discourses, and the prestige of the pope’s first actions, or by the hope of opening to 
Italy an easier road to a brighter future, after the discouragement of the many 
abortive attempts of the past: souls pure and religiously devoted to their country, 
but too yielding, and not sufficiently attempered by nature or by suffering in a severe 
and energetic faith in the immutable Truth; too soon fatigued by the inevitable sor- 
tows of the struggle, and misinterpreting the need, which we all feel, of authority, 
into. a respect for that already existing, and which seemed about to reconstitute 
itself, Below these, and rejoiced to see obstacles and sacrifices about to diminish, 
pressed the crowd of the worshippers of calculation, of the mediocre in heart and 
mind, the lukewarm, whose sleep was troubled by our war-cry, and to whom, on the 
contrary, the programme of the moderates promised the easy honours of patriotism, 
as the price of writing some pacific article, of harmlessly tilting with Lloyd on the 
subject of railroads, or perhaps of supplicating the prince to deign to show himself 
alittle less of the tyrant. And lower still, swarmed the lepers of all parties, the busy 
tace of political jugglers, trading politicians, veritable harpies who sully all they 
touch, ready in all countries to swear and forswear themselves, to extol to the 
heavens, or to calumniate, to launch out or to creep close as the wind blows, for 
vhatever may give them a hope of agitation without personal danger, with the pros- 
pect of acquiring some microscopic importance, some petty public or secret employ- 
ment. A race, God be thanked ! rarer in Italy than elsewhere; but yet more nume- 
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rous, through the effects of a Jesuitic, materialist, and tyrannie education, than one 
would wish to see amongst a people great in the past, and called upon to be again 
great in the future.” 


The first class cried, “ Let us have, first of all, independence, then, 
the education of liberty; constitutional monarchy, then the republic,” 
The second class, good but deceived, sang hymns to Pius IX., “who 
possessed the soul of an honest country priest, but of a bad 
prince, calling him the regenerator of Italy, Europe, and the world,” 
The last, the intriguers, “ran here and there, agitating, meddling, com- 
menting on the given text, buzzing about the strangest news of royal 
intentions, of promises, of foreign negotiations, repeating words which 
had never been uttered, striking and distributing patriotic medals, and 
so forth.” 

Whatever may be thought of the politics of the following paragraph, 
it must be admitted that the idea is well put:— 


“ We were republicans of ancient faith, on grounds which we have many times 
proclaimed, and which we will yet repeat; but, above all, as far as concerns Italy, 
we were so, because we desired that our country might become a nation, Faith 
made us patient; the triumph of the principle, in which we have always been and 
still are believers, is so certain, that we haye no need to hasten it. By the decree 
of Providence, a luminous decree which shines from afar in the progress of hu- 
manity, Europe is fast advancing towards democracy. The most logical form of 
democracy is republicanism; the republic is therefore one of the facts of the future, 
But the question of national independence and national unity required an immediate 
and practical solution. How to attain this end? The princes did not desire it, The 
pope neither could nor would give it. The people remained; and we raised our 
voices like our fathers of old—‘ Popolo ! Popolo’—aecepting all the consequences— 
all the logical forms of the principle involved in this ery. It is not correct to say 
that progress manifests itself by degrees; it works by degrees; and in Italy the 
national idea has been elaborated during the silence of three ages of general slavery, 
and through nearly thirty years of assiduous apostleship, often crowned by the mar- 
tyrdom of the noblest spirits amongst us. Once the soil prepared by hidden labour, 
a principle is generally revealed by insurrection, in a collective, spontaneous, and ab- 
normal movement of the multitude, in a sudden transformation of authority. As 
soon as the principle is gained, the series of its deductions and applications develops 
itself by a slow, progressive, continuous, and normal movement. It is not true that 
liberty and independence can be disjoined, and bargained for one after the other. 
Independence, which is only liberty conquered from the foreigner, requires, in order 
not to be a living lie, the collective work of men having the consciousness of their 
own dignity, the power of self-sacrifice, and the virtue of enthusiasm; and these qua- 
lities belong only to free citizens. In the rare contests for independence, sustained 
without any apparent admixture of political questions, the people have drawn their 
force from the national unity already gained. It is not true that a republic cannot 
be founded without the concurrence of all the severest republican virtues. Such an 
idea is but an old error, which has served to falsify governmental theory in nearly 
all minds. Political institutions ought to represent the educating element of the 
state, and republics are founded in order that the republican virtues which a 
monarchy cannot produce may germinate in the breasts of citizens. It is not true 
that the blind force of armies and cannons ean suffice to regain independence. In 
all conflicts for national liberty, it is necessary to have a dominant idea presiding 
over the material forces and directing their movements; the banner which floats 
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above the army ought to be but the symbol of this idea; and that banner, as facts 
have indisputably proved, is half the victory.” 


Considering the blame that has been laid upon the men who stood 
for the true idea of Nationality during the late Italian struggle, in con- 
nection with the War of Independence, headed by Charles Albert, we 
think it but fair that our author should be allowed to give his opinion 
of this prince, and also of the manner in which he conducted that enter- 
prise, and the motives by which he was actuated throughout the war. 
Though not by any means complimentary to Charles Albert, we feel 
constrained in justice to transcribe the following:— 


«To our question—[the question, namely, Have you the man to found a na- 
tion ?]—the moderates replied by pointing out Charles Albert. I speak not of 
the kings whatever his adulators, and the political hypocrites who are now mak- 
ing the posthumous enthusiasm for Charles Albert an arm of opposition against 
his successor, may attempt to say; however sincere the people of the kingdom of 
Piedmont may be in their illusion, that the idea of the war of independence is sym- 
bolised in that name; the judgment of posterity will weigh heavily upon the man of 
1821—of 1833—of the capitulation of Milan. The nature, the temperament of the 
individual was such as to exclude all hope of any enterprise, on his part, for the 
unity of Italy, Genius, love, and faith were wanting in Charles Albert. Of the 
first—which reveals itself by a life entirely, logically, and resolutely devoted to a 
great idea—the career of Charles Albert does not offer the least trace; the second 
was stifled in him by the continual mistrust of men and things, which was awakened 
by the remembrance of an unhappy past; the last was denied him by his uncertain 
character, wavering always between good and evil, between to do and not to do, be- 
tween daring and not daring. In his youth, a thought, not of virtue, but of Italian 
ambition—the ambition, however, which may be profitable to nations—had passed 
through his soul like lightning; but he recoiled in affright, and the remembrance of 
this one brilliant moment of his youth presented itself hourly to him, and tortured 
him like the incessant throbbing of an old wound, instead of acting upon him as an 
excitement to a new life. Between the risk of losing, if he failed, the crown of his 
little kingdom, and the fear of the liberty which the people, after having fought for 
him, would claim for themselves, he went hesitating on, with this spectre before his 
eyes, stumbling at every step, without energy to confront these dangers, without the 
will or power to comprehend that to become King of Italy, he must first of all forget 
that he was King of Piedmont. Despotic from rooted instinct, liberal from self-love, 
and from a presentiment of the future, he submitted alternately to the government 
of Jesuits, and to that of men of progress. A fatal disunion between thought and 
action, between conception and the faculty of execution, showed itself in every 
act. Most of those who endeavoured to place him at the head of the enterprise, were 
forced to agree to this view of his character. Some of those intimate with him went 
80 far as to whisper that he was threatened with lunacy. He was the Hamlet of 
Monarchy, With such aman, the Italian enterprise could not succeed.” 


The first false and deceptive step, intended to mislead, and divert the 
national party from the object they had in view, and the consequences 
that flowed from it, are thus ably stated and summed up:— 


“The moderates also, whose men were neither powerful nor logical, understood 
that even had Charles Albert the will, he had not the capacity for realising the 
national idea; and they sought to compromise with it, by substituting for the idea of 
an Italy, the petty conceit of an Italy of the North, Of all possible conceptions, it 
was the worst that the human mind could have imagined. The kingdom of Septen- 
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trional Italy might have become a fact, created by victory, accepted by gratitude, 
and submitted to by other princes from the impossibility of destroying it; but put 
forth as a programme, anterior to the fact, it was casting the apple of discord where 
the greatest harmony was absolutely necessary. It was throwing down the gauntlet 
to the partisans of the unity of Italy; it was an insult to the republicans, as it substi. 
tuted the will of the monarchical faction to that of the nation—it was an outrage to 
Lombardy, which was willing to sink itself in Italy, but not to sacrifice its indivi. 
duality to another Italian province; it was a menace to the aristocracy of Turin, 
already alarmed by the all-absorbing contact of Milanese democracy; it was a 
scheme of aggrandisement suspicious to France, because in favour of a monarchy 
which had for many years been adverse to French movements and tendencies; it was 
a pretext ready furnished to the princes of Italy, for detaching themselves from the 
erusade to which their subjects were driving them; it was a grain of jealousy planted in 
the heart of the pope; it was a damp to the enthusiasm of all who were disposed to 
lend their aid, and even to sacrifice their lives in a national undertaking, but not for 
a speculation of dynastic egotism. It created a new series of obstacles—it overcame 
none. It gave rise to a new series of logical necessities which must have dominated 
the war; and which, in fact, did dominate it, and extinguished it in misfortune and 
in shame. Nevertheless, such was the thirst of war against Austria, that even this 
unlucky programme, proclaimed in all sorts of ways, legal and illegal, was received 
without examination by most. All hoped in the royal initiative; all incited Charles 
Albert, erying— Forward, at all risks.’ Charles Albert would never have done any- 
thing, had not the Milanese insurrection placed him in the alternative of losing his 
crown, seeing a republic at his side, or of combating.” 


The shameful duplicity and dissimulation of the moderates are fully 


established, and mercilessly exposed from page 20 to page 28; and 
Mazzini concludes this part of his work with these words:—* Under 
such auspices, and with such intentions, did the Piedmontese monarchy 
and the moderates march to the conquest of independence. A deluded 
nation applauded them—applauded Charles Albert, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, the King of Naples, and the Pope. So much love was thrill- 
ing in the souls of Italians in those fleeting but happy days, that they 
would have embraced their most deadly enemies, had they but worn 
the Italian tri-colour cockade.” 
The following extract shows the line of conduct pursued by the 
republicans in the circumstances in which they were placed by the dis- 
simulation of the moderates, and the timidity of the prince:— 


“The Lombard insurrection was already victorious at every point, when the royal 
troops advanced upon the Lombard territory, and pushed onwards to the Tyrdl. 
Volunteers gathered towards that point, driving the enemy before them. The passes 
which led from thence to the valleys of the Adda and the Ollio were occupied by our 
men, The insurrection in Venetia had keen accomplished with inconceivable ra- 
pidity, and placed in the hands of the mountaineers of Carnia and Cadore, the defiles 
which lead from Austria into Italy. Palma and Osopo were ours. The Sea and the 
Alps, as Cattaneo writes, were closed to the enemy; and they would have been 80 
for ever, had the royal war recognised as strategic points, not the fortresses and 
Piedmont, but the Alps and the Sea, Venice and the Tyrol. The enthusiasm of the 
populations was great; equal to the discouragement of the enemy. A subscription 
opened at Milan, the lst of April, to provide for the current expenses of the govern- 
ment, had produced by the 3d the sum of 749,686 Austrian livres—a loan of twenty- 
four millions of franes, proposed by the provisional government, found capitalists 
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ready to subscribe without interest—men ran to inscribe their names in the Free 
Corps and in the National Guard— women were rivals in the enthusiasm, and almost 
surpassed the young men: they prepared cartouches, went from door to door solicit- 
ing subseriptions for the government, and nursed the wounded in the hospitals. The 
Austrians retired on all sides, frightened, and in disorder, harassed by the volunteers, 
and wanting provisions. The Italian soldiers deserted their ranks; at Cremona, the 
Albert regiment, the 3d battalion Ceccopieri, and three squadrons of Lancers; at 
Brescia, a portion of the Haugwitz regiment, and others elsewhere. An Austrian 
frigate riding before Naples, and two brigs of war cruising in the Adriatic, hoisted 
the Italian flag, and gave themselves to the Venetian republic. In Italy, there only 
remained to Austria, and these ciphers are proved by the official reports, 50,000 
men, defeated, discouraged, and worn out. And beyond the confines of Lombardy, 
wherever the language of st is heard, there was fermentation, a gathering crusade. 
The Milanese insurrection had sounded the tocsin for the Italian insurrection. At 
the first news of the movement in Modena, 2000 civie guards of Cologna, 1200, with 
300 of the line from Leghorn, the civic guards and armed students of Pisa, and the 
civie guards and volunteers of Florence, assembled at once; and a few days after- 
wards, to avoid the ruin which threatened him, the Grand Duke himself was obliged 
to declare war against Austria. At Rome, the people, the civic guards, and the ca- 
rabineers, gave the arms of Austria to the flames, and substituted over the palace of 
the Austrian embassy this inseription— Palace of the Italian Diet.’ Volunteers pre- 
sented themselves in crowds, blessed by the priests; subscriptions were opened to 
arm them and send them to the camp. Already, on the 24th of March, many had 
quitted the city; and at the end of the month, 10,000 Romans and 7000 Tuscans 
were assembled on the banks of the Po, ready to pass it on the side of Lago Scuro. 
At Naples also, the abhorred ensign of Austria was burnt; and on the 26th of March 
the list of volunteers was opened, and the king was forced to yield before the uni- 
versal excitement. I speak not of Genoa and Piedmont. The volunteers of Genoa 
—I recall it with pride, not the pride of municipality, but that of affection for the 
soil where my father sleeps and which was the birthplace of my mother—were the 
first to sign, in face of the enemy, the general bond of Italian fraternity with the men 
of Lombardy. And beyond Italy, the good news spreadwith the rapidity of thought, 
and made men grown grey in exile young again; blessed with new life souls expiring 
in doubt; blotted out the remembrance of long sorrows, the recollection of the re- 
peated deceptions of the past, and those uneasy forebodings of the future which were 
so soon to be verified. A single thought inspired every glance, and breathed through 
every accent, in our deep emotion. ‘ We have a country! We have a country, to 
whose service at length we shall be able to devote ourselves.’ And to her we 
hastened with lofty brows and souls filled with Italian pride, over those lands which 
we had traversed wandering and despised, but which now resounded with a ery of 
surprise and applause for owr Italy! May God pardon those who calumniated our 
souls in those moments of love and national worship! They, the moderates, received 
at Genoa, with fixed bayonets, and escorted disarmed to the camp, like malefactors, 
the Italian workmen who hastened from Paris and London, conducted by General 
Antonelli, to combat in the battles of independence. They accused us of conspiracy; 
we only conspired to forget. Ah! when I think of these men, who could not under- 
stand our hearts, I call to mind the words of St Theresa speaking of the damned, 
‘Unhappy ones, they cannot love.’ But all this emotion, all this enthusiasm which 
was inciting Italy to great deeds, spoke of the people and not of the prince, of the 
nation and not of miserable dynastic speculations. To attack it openly was impos- 
sible. And although Martin, at first, and then Passalacqua, had only offered the 
Yoyal assistance on condition that Milan should pass under the king’s domination— 
although the greater part of the men composing the provisional government of Milan 
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were inclined to, and some even bound to those conditions; yet no one dared to sti- 
pulate openly for the price of an uncertain victory. The lion roared yet; he must 
first be tamed. In an address to Charles Albert begging for assistance, the pro- 
visional government of Milan had, as early as the 23d of March, conveyed to the king 
and his diplomatists the real nature of its intentions. Nevertheless, its public de- 
clarations contained a programme which deferred the decision of the political ques- 
tion to the day of victory, confiding it, when that day should arrive, to the good sense 
of the people—‘ When all shall be free, all will speak. After the victory, the nation 
will decide.’ ” 


Mazzini thus vindicates himself, and those who held the same opi- 
nions:— 

“ The wandering and agitated life which the true believers in the republican faith 
had been subjected to for so many years, prevents us from proving facts by letters, 
dates, and journals. But I affirm on my honour the truth of every syllable I write, 
Our accusers are living; let them refute me, if they can, and if they dare. I regret 
being obliged tomix up my own name with these recitals; but since I was chosen (deser- 
vedly or not, matters little) by friends and enemies, to represent in part the republican 
thought, I owe to the honour of the banner what I would not do for myself. I treated 
with a disdainful silence, expressive of my utter contempt, the false accusation which 
was levelled against me from all quarters during my stay at Milan, of having, by an ob- 
stinate adherence to my own political ideas, ruined the war. It would have been said 
then that I sought to exculpate myself from fear, or from a desire to avoid the tem- 
pest which threatened me. But it is now all-important that Italians should know the 
truth as to those men who summon them to work for the cause, The first words I 
uttered at Milan were words of encouragement for the government; the second, re- 
quested of me by one of the supporters of monarchy, were a prayer to Brescia that 
it would sacrifice, in its discussions with Milan, every local right to union and cen- 
tralisation, then indispensable to the success of the war.” 


“Thus the republican party, deceived by false promises, long misled 
by the Jesuitical deportment of the provisional government, then pur- 
sued by disgraceful accusations, foolish threats, and perfidious insinu- 
ations spread amongst the people, and suddenly betrayed in its dearest 
hopes, by a decree which, to the free, solemn, and pacific discussion of a 
constituent assembly after the victory, substituted the silent votes by 
register, the sword of Damocles suspended the while over the heads of 
the voters—replied by words of grave and severe sadness to the vio- 
lators of the public faith; and declared that for the sake of that union 
which it alone had preserved until the 12th of May, by its self-sacrific- 
ing silence, it would not raise the gauntlet thrown down to it. The 
Moderates at Genoa assembled in crowds, on the publication of our 
protest, and committed it to the flames. We could have said with 
Cremutio Cordo, ‘Burn then all the good citizens of Italy on the same 
pile, for they knew by heart the truths we utter here.’ A few days 
after, we published the programme of the ‘Italy of the People; and 
even then our language was that of conciliation.” 

What followed is yet fresh in the memories of our readers. How 
Charles Albert was pushed ingloriously from the scene; how the pope 
fled from Rome, and refused to return at the earnest solicitations of the 
people; how the national party swept away abuses, and remodelled 
institutions; how they substituted among the people a reign of peace, 
for a reign of terror (under the priests); how the French lust for glory 
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involved them in the most glaring contradictions, and led them to for- 
swear the holy idea of “brotherhood;” how a Gallic republic put down, 
by force of arms, a Roman republic, and restored to his throne a re- 
negade and hated Pope. 


MANCHESTER EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT. 


FresH incidents, both provincial and national, are constraining general 
and earnest attention to this long-neglected subject, which is the most 
important with which legislation can at any time deal. 

1. Crime has, of late, manifested itself to quite an unusual extent, in 
the most atrocious and appalling forms. Enormous violations of the 
wost fundamental laws of society are things of everyday occurrence. 
We are in the very dog-days of ruffianism, when all police restraints are 
broken through, and the vengeance of the law set at defiance. Cheap 
bread to industry has not prevented robbery ; for free trade, with its 
many blessings, and though it may have removed the temptations which 
previously surrounded honest poverty to commit occasional and despe- 
rate acts of wrong and violence, has not reduced the number of con- 
firmed thieves and felons. Crime has become outrageously daring, 
whilst its force of craft for minor offences, so far from being restricted 
or diminished, has been multiplied. The person and property are 
almost as insecure here as in barbarous countries. Extra coercion and 
penal measures may be resorted to, but at a formidable expense, and 
with trifling success. The increase of assessed taxes will do more 
damage to the property of citizens, than the decrease of robbery and 
theft will do good. What connecticn has ignorance with crime? all are 
beginning to ask. An inseparable one ; even visibly, as well as really, 
the very closest. Depravity of all kinds lives and grows upon mental 
darkness, whilst social virtues die upon that element. The man, since 
he stepped out from his cradle, has been nothing but an animal; his soul 
has never risen above the spirit of a brute, and his intellect and con- 
science lie at the bottom of his coarse appetites and passions. He is a 
savage, with this aggravating circumstance, that, instead of dwelling in 
a wilderness he is in the midst of a dense mass of fellow-beings, where 
he must live either by hard industry and honest skill (for which he has 
no training or relish), or by plunder. ‘The red hand and the pilfering 
fingers almost invariably belong to an uneducated mind. The educated 
men, who are convicted in this country, are few ; and if these were 
divided into two classes, consisting, first, of those who have merely re- 
ceived the elements of learning, and secondly, of those whose minds have 
been expanded, strengthened, and elevated by education, we are con- 
fident that the number of the second class (who alone can properly be 
called educated men) found upon the criminal list would be so small, as 
to be fairly marked exceptional. Forgery, perhaps, is the crime to 
which a few men, who cannot be reckoned as uneducated, are most ad- 
dicted, This crime is generally committed in circumstances of strong 
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temptation, increased, most unquestionably, by the influence which the 
immense prevalence of crime in the uneducated classes must exert, 
Ignorance in a large class, has thus a baneful effect on education in g 
smaller class. Let the ignorance, which is the parent of crime in the 
lower ranks of the population, be removed, and we are sure that the 
very few crimes committed by educated men would become fewer still, 
It is confessed by all statesmen and moralists that the question of pun- 
ishment for the repression of crime, is getting every day more compli- 
cated and difficult. Why not, then, try National Education to cut off 
the necessity of punishment, by reducing crime ? 

2. A dense and ever-growing mass of pauperism points out the evils 
of popular ignorance. Pauperism is now so general as to be the very 
quagmire of British society, into which it is fast drawing down self 
supporting industry. The heavy assessments for the poor are fast re- 
ducing the incomes of many thousands of diligent labourers in trades 
and callings, who will, ere long, be compelled to rank themselves with 
paupers. That an industrious man, who can only support himself and 
his family, should have the earnings of a whole fortnight taken away 
each year for the maintenance of paupers, must prevent any savings, 
Now the origin of by far the preponderating amount of pauperism, is in 
the idleness, the apathy, the improvidence, the want of enterprise, and 
the vice and crime ‘irectly produced by popular ignorance. The support 
of a scheme of National Education would be by far the cheapest poor’s- 
rate. 

3. Sanitary reform requires education as its prime agent. Cleanli- 
ness of person or of home is one of the results of education, for ignorance 
is ever associated with squalor and dirt, as well as with rags. The un- 
intelligent face, if it have a vacant expression, has at least a very thick 
coating of dirt. Mental darkness cares not for physical beauty and 
order. The habits and the haunts of millions in Great Britain have 
created the most fatal distempers and diseases, which have often broken 
forth in wide ravages upon all elasses in the community, for infection 
will pass from poor to rich, from dirty to cleanly. The man whose mind 
is uncultivated has frequently, with as much justice as coarseness, been 
compared to a pig; and let the stye be once cleansed, it is soon foul as 
ever. He who has no mental resources for employment cx gratification, 
has no delight in his home; he dwells more in the beer tavern; and 
when he returns drunk he is unconscious of throwing himself down on 
a dirty floor, or a dirty bed, whilst his slut of a wife very properly thinks 
that both are too good for him. If sanitary reform throughout the 
country be necessary, it can only be achieved by first securing the still 
greater indispensable—National Education. 

4. The present doings of Popery in this country can best be counter- 
acted, so far as political and social mischief is involved in them, bya 
national system of secular education. Let the masses be educated, and 
they will despise and laugh at Romish priestcraft. Education gives to, 
and roots in the mind the broadest and most indestructible conscious- 
ness of the sacred rights of private judgment, and scouts at the idea of 
any human infallibility, whether claimed for church or state. We donot 
wonder at the pope denouncing the Irish colleges. He knows that his 
impious pretensions to domineer over the minds and souls of men would 
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be destroyed by the light of knowledge kindled in these colleges. It 
may be asked, how then have so many educated, and even highly intel- 
lectual men, lately become Puseyites and Papists? Our reply is ready, 
and, we believe, altogether satisfactory :—these men coveted power for 
themselves and their order. Does any one believe that the dogmatic, 
overbearing, and tyrannical Bishop of Exeter would surrender his private 
judgment to such a man as the present pope, or, indeed, to any man 
that ever filled the papal throne? No! but he is a Puseyite, in order 
that other men may yield up their private judgment to himself. Would 
aman of such a high, subtle, inquisitive, and ever restless intellect as 
Dr Newman possesses, give up his judgment to the keeping of the pope? 
He may appear to do so, but it is only that he may obtain spiritual and 
political ascendancy for himself. ‘The converts to Popery or to Pusey- 
ism are of two classes. ‘They are either men and women of very silly 
minds and morbid imaginations, easily deluded, but, fortunately, capable 
of doing little mischief in the way of deluding others; or they are am- 
bitious and crafty persons, who grasp at the power which Rome wields, 
and who are content to be the slaves of the pope, that they may be the 
tyrants of the people. Now, let the people be educated, and the people 
can obviously have no such ambition for spiritual ascendancy as should 
neutralise their education so far as to tempt them to be Papists. They 
would not allow their civil and religious liberties to be invaded by any 
pope or priest. Besides, if the masses were educated, priests would no 
longer be tempted to aspire to tyranny. ‘They would rather rule with 
than over the judgment of an educated people. They would prefer the 
nobler and sweeter ascendancy which one enlightened intellect natu- 
rally, and without tyranny, gains over another, when armed with truth, 
and moved by love. How glorious, by the force of reason, to sway MEN 
—men who think and judge for themselves—far more glorious than, 
without reason or truth, but merely by the charm of a title, to lord it 
over passive men, who obey like mere machines! So long, indeed, as 
the people are ignorant, many intellectual men will seek to rule them 
as they would rule an inferior race of beings. 

5. The progressive extension of the franchise, and a proper state of 
harmony and goodwill between the various classes in the community, 
now sadly and perniciously alienated from each other, require National 
Education. 

Every citizen, who is not a law-breaker, is entitled to the full liberties 
of a citizen; but only that citizen, who is enlightened, is entitled to 
the full rights of a citizen. It is desirable that the House of Commons 
should, in the true sense, be the people’s house, and that the legislature 
should be chosen by complete suffrage. But the people must be pre- 
Viously enlightened. It is absurd to say, give men their rights as 
citizens, and if uneducated at first, to exercise their rights they will 
soon aspire to a proper education. ‘The fitness to use well must precede 
the gift of the franchise. We, indeed, believe that there are some hun- 
dred thousands of citizens at present non-electors, who are, in every re- 
spect, qualified to exercise the franchise, and it should no longer be with- 
held. But we look forward to a time when every Briton will be repre- 
sented in parliament, and we are persuaded that nothing but National 
Education will introduce that time. 
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The alienation between the various classes in the community is chiefly 
caused by the ignorance and mental debasement characteristic of mij. 
lions belonging to the lower classes. Let us have a nation of educated 
men, and the feeling of brotherhood will be strong and universal, 
Varieties of social rank will still exist, yet the common possession of 
knowledge would remove many obstacles in the way of the kindliest 
intereourse between all classes. At present, is there not often fellow- 
ship, amounting even to warm friendship, between superiors and infe- 
riors, when the latter are eminent for intelligence? And we should 
have this happy state of things on a large, even a national scale, if, 
under a system of National Education, the whole population were en- 
lightened. 

But what stands in the way of National Edueation with its compre- 
hensive remedies for grievous social evils? Various objections may 
be summed up in this, that a national scheme of education cannot in- 
clude a formal religious training. We admit this. It really cannot, 
without the grossest injustice to, and tyranny over, the various eccle- 
siastical denominations in the eountry. Since British parents belong 
to so many different churches, the peculiar form of the religion of one 
church cannot be adopted in national schools, and incorporated with 
the secular instruction given there. Nay, we maintain that religion, 
even if it ought, should not be taught in national schools. The church 
has no prerogative to interfere with secular training. Parents and the 
church, instead of seeking to intermix religious and secular training in 
week-day schools (where it never can be done with advantage), should 
conduct the religious training at other times, and in other places, dur- 
ing the hours spent at home and in Sabbath schools. ‘The cry against 
secular schools, as irreligious and infidel, is both absurd and wicked. The 
advocates of such schools may say to their calumniators :—We do not 
interfere with the means of religious training which you, parents or 
church office-bearers, may adopt, when the children are out of our 
schools. We do not interdict you from combining then and there the 
religious element with the secular element which we give here. Nay, we 
wish you all success in the communication of religious knowledge. 
Keep within your noble and necessary province, and most energetically, 
amd diligently, apply yourselves to superadd religion to the secular 
learning which we furnish. Co-operate with us, but not so as that you 
shall take our time and work, and we take yours. We occupy four or 
five hours each day in giving secular knowledge to our pupils, and we 
shall be right glad to hear that you devote the other fifteen or sixteen 
hours to sanctify the result of our labours, and to Christianise the 
children. We professedly and exclusively, in our schools, train ¢hil- 
dren to be useful in time: and do you your best to prepare them for 
eternity, during the many hours each day when they are not receiving 
our lessons. You don’t interfere with the nurse of a child, or the 
doctor of a child, or the tailor who clothes a child, and why interfere 
with us, who teach reading, writing, and arithmetic to that child? If 
we were as ready to calumniate as you are, we should accuse you of a 
desire to get quit of your peculiar and awful responsibility to give 
children religious knowledge. You, clergymen, wish to have a little of 
the Catechism, and a little of the Bible, taught in our secular schools, 
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and you like to come in for a few minutes once or twice a-year to super- 
intend this process, in order that you may free yourselves from the 
solemn duty of feeding at the proper season, and in the proper place, 
the “lambs of Christ’s flock.” You know well that if you attended to 
the duties of your own province, in reference to the young, your work 
would be unspeakably more LABoRIOUS (but unspeakably more useful, 
too) than the slight and, indeed, farcical examinations, personal or 
presbyterial, which, for religious purposes, you annually conduct in our 
week-day schools. Now, don’t any more call our scheme and our 
schools «religious and godless. We separate a secular from a religious 
training, just because the two can be best promoted separately, and, 
moreover, they are separate only for a few hours each day, since, for 
four hours, we give the secular, and during the remainder of the twenty- 
four, you can, to the very fulness of your heart’s wish, superadd the re- 
ligious. In the course of education, a division of labour is indispensable; 
we furnish the secular, and do you give the religious element. If you, 
representing the church and the cause of religion, would but perform 
your duty to the young at a proper time, and in a proper manner, you 
would not grudge us the four or five hours a-day in which we com- 
municate secular knowledge. Nay, you would thank us for qualifying 
your children to receive, understand, and appreciate the religious in- 
struction which it becomes you to give them. You don’t march with 
your phylacteries into the play-ground, and seek to combine religion with 
gymnastics, though, in other places, you ought to tell the young that their 
members “should be members of righteousness;” yet why any more in- 
terfere with their a b c, their copy-book, or their multiplication-table ? 

Thus, triumphantly, might the Scotch advocates of National Educa- 
tion address themselves to their various Scotch calumniators. But 
the English advocates might go still farther, and say to their clerical 
opponents in England :—You regard it as your special duty to educate 
the people of England. You say that your payment (above £8,000,000 
a-year) is for such service to the nation. Yet so wretchedly have you 
discharged your duties (so very well paid for), that there are millions 
in the land who can neither read nor write. You have utterly failed 
in teaching the very simplest branches of knowledge, for education is 
not so easy as baptism, which some of you call regeneration! You see 
how education has flourished under your special care. Really, you 
might permit us to try whether or not it would succeed better (for it 
could not, by any possibility, succeed worse) in our hands. We don’t 
Wish to prevent you from all efforts at evangelising our scholars, when 
these have got their secular lessons over for the day. We must have a 
nation of men and women who can, at least, read and write, and, when 
tach day they are out of our hands, you can engage yourselves with 
them during the remainder, and strive to give them religious knowledge. 
Don’t call our scheme godless; but remember that, under the long trial 
given to your scheme, millions of men and women have grown up as 
illiterate as the brutes, as godless as the heathen of the most benighted 
lind. So far from Christianising, you have not even civilised. You 
were to make the population saints; you have allowed a large propor- 
tion to sink below the level of men. Stand out of our way, and go aside 
IN penitence and shame. 

2H 
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We are glad to see that a conference has been held in Manchester, 
with the view of enlarging the Lancashire Public School Association, 
into the Narronax Public School Association; and that many influen- 
tial men, both in church and state, are committed, with all their ener. 
gies, to the noble enterprise of educating the population. The Lanca- 
shire men, with Mr Cobden in their ranks, will be the best agitators of 
the country, and the most cogent advisers of the legislature, on this 
vital question. The “‘Times” says—‘‘ ‘The question is now taken up by 
practical men, who fight battles in order to win them, and who do 
actually win them. When a man like Mr Cobden—a man of practical 
sagacity, and singular success—throws himself into the breach, and 
stakes his reputation upon carrying a point, we cannot help regarding 
it as almost half won. Mr Cobden has declared that he will henceforth 
devote himself to the establishment of a comprehensive public educa- 
tion; and, considering the man, we cannot help suspecting that some- 
thing of the sort will be done.” We cannot help thinking that the 
“ Times’” advocacy is as favourable an omen of success as Mr Cobden’s, 
for that newspaper invariably attaches itself to the winning_side. Fore- 
seeing inevitable success in the anti-corn law agitation, it proclaimed 
the league “a great fact,” and forthwith lent its powerful aid; and now, 
believing that the attempt at national education is another “ great fact,’ 
it has become similarly cordial, and foretells and fights for its adoption. 

The Manchester men have made a capital commencement. The 
speeches, at the public meeting, were admirable, and tore to pieces the 
figment of bigotry about a secular being a godless education. Mr Cob- 
den, with his usual pertinency and point, remarked, that those national 
schools were not to be boarding-schools for the complete tuition of 
children (which would include a religious training, as well as showing 
them how they should behave at table with knife and fork), but that 
parents and clergymen would have ample time and opportunity to in- 
culeate upon these children, when out of the national schools, the doc- 
trines of Christianity. 

We cannot express a tithe of our wonder at the opposition, on the 
part of patriots and Christians, to such a scheme of national education. 
Do they not see that, however desirable, as they think, it may be, that 
secular and religious training should be combined either nominally (as 
at present), or really in the same school, yet now, and for an inde- 
finite time to come, such education cannot become national? With s0 
many rival churches in the land, the idea of taking the creed of one 
church, and incorporating it with the secular instruction to be furnished 
to the whole population of this country, which is split up into so many 
religious sects, is utterly impracticable. Then is there to be no national 
education at all? Since there cannot be national schools for secular ani 
religious education, are we to have none for secular? Must the millions 
either be taught a religious Catechism, along with reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, or be taught nothing, and get no reading, writing, and arith 
metic? The alternative which the bigots give us, is thei everything, 
or nothing! We have clearly shown how their everything can be gained, 
if taken separately ; yes, gained on the very same day, for, immediately 
after the hours of secular training, they may have many more hours 0 
religious training. They know that the country cannot, and will not 
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adopt their everything, and yet they resolve that the country shall have 
nothing. Thus, on the part of millions of our fellow-countrymen, crime, 
pauperism, physical degradation, and wretchedness, and such mental 
prostration as shall make a smooth road for the rapid advancement and 
triumph in this country of encroaching Popery, shall be allowed to go 
on increasingly, to remain Britain’s foul disgrace, until Britain’s ruin 
shall have been consummated. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE IDLER. 
PART I. 


Man was made for action. His natural powers plainly indicate that 
his Maker destined him for a life of activity. There are impulses ori- 
ginating in his inner being which incite to the exercise of his various 
faculties. ‘The normal development of these faculties, and, indeed, the 
health of his entire nature, can only be effected and maintained by con- 
stant employment ; and yet how strangely prone he is to rest, and how 
frequently do sluggish habits defeat the purposes of his whole existenée. 
Were we disposed philosophically to investigate this seeming anomaly, 
we should find the theme not unworthy of our research. It must per- 
haps be attributed to the complexity of his constitution+to the union 
of two elements diverse in their nature, and governed by different laws. 
Individuals, indeed, greatly vary in their natural temperaments; some 
having more inherent energy about them than others. We could almost 
believe that some whose habits we have noted are constitutionally sub- 
ject to a wis tvertie insuperable, and necessitating their absolute useless- 
ness for all great and good ends. In them, perhaps, matter with its 
properties may be considered as predominating over spirit. The supe- 
rior element is overborne and enslaved by the gross and earthy parti- 
cles to which it is attached. Spiritual substance is active. Spontaneous 
motion and the power of producing motion appear to appertain to its 
very essence. But matter is inert. An impulse from without itself 
must stir it into motion, or its rest will remain undisturbed. That 
which occasioned the primary movement must be continued, or op- 
posing influences will soon cause it to return to its previous state of 
repose. In those constitutions, then, where the material subordinates 
the spiritual, we observe the disposition to a pure passivity, the love 
of ease, and a strong repugnance to exertion. ‘That laziness has its at- 
tractions, who will deny? and who may not find pages of his autobio- 
graphy which will attest its evils? But we are not to treat the subject 
as philosophers. The theme properly belongs to the province of morals, 
It bears directly upon human practice. Our essay is a moral one. We 
aim at practical results. In treating such a subject, we cannot do better 
than resort to illustrations drawn from real life, Facts embody princi- 
ples, By adducing those, we best exemplify these, and present them to 
the mind. To ascertain clearly the injurious effects of idleness, we must 
note examples of its actual influence. When thus realized, its nature is 
made apparent It shows itself worthy of earnest reprobation, for, 
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wherever it prevails, whether at the summit, or the base, or at any 
stage between the extremes of society, it is everywhere destructive of 
happiness, and militant against all true success in life. 

Borrowing a term from the zoologist, we may regard the several 
classes of idlers as forming the species Tardigrada. The tribes are 
numerous; many varieties exist; individual specimens are frequent, 
The same elementary character may be found under many diversities of 
state. ‘The same original propensity to indolence may be developed 
among any of the ranks and conditions of men. This evil is confined 
to no specific age, sex, or condition. It pervades society, and affects 
alike all periods of life and all social grades—the infant and the veteran, 
the pauper and the opulent. ‘The poor are often charged with being 
specially addicted to the vice of idling. It rouses our indignation to 
hear this charge preferred by those who are themselves notoriously ad- 
dicted to it; whose position has released them from obligation to labour; 
who, therefore, it may be reasonably concluded, have no very distinct 
conception of real downright earnest working. It has been remarked 
that one half of the world has to sweat and groan, that the other half 
may dream. But it is rather too bad for the latter in their dreams to 
impute slothfulness to the former. Some, again, have ventured to assign 
to this vice a place in the category of national characteristics. We know 
how often it has been imputed to a neighbouring race of Celts. ‘Their 
peculiar habits have been represented as singularly porcine, so much 
so, that the familiar and fraternal footing which is conceded to their 
pigs is fully warranted. ‘Their indolence and filth are said to entitle 
that very reputable animal, distinguished as he is by congenial peculiari- 
ties, to the social station he enjoys among them. He is a worthy in- 
mate of the cabin, values his domestic privileges, and is seemingly quite 
conscious of his right to be treated in all respects as one of the family. 
Now we are really disposed to doubt whether the race in question is 
naturally, and in virtue of its original constitution, the most indolent of 
all races ; and we rather suspect that, had the enterprising Saxon him- 
self been doomed for centuries to a similar training, he would have 
equally degenerated. But waiving these ethnographical speculations, 
we maintain that the idler is not a product indigenous and peculiar 
to any climate or country. His native region is not limited by geogr- 
phical bounds. Some lands may be more suitable to his production 
than others; but anywhere it is easy for him to fix his “local habita- 
tion,” and to get himself a name. The vice which forms his character 
does not derive its potency from clime, or soil, or scenery, though these 
things may conduce to its maturity, and may aid its spread in certain 
regions, and among certain families of mankind. But still it can 
scarcely be reckoned a national idiosyncrasy. The Esquimaux at the 
pole, saturated with train-oil, stupidly dozes amid the smoke and filth 
of his snow-hut; and the Hindoo, within the tropics, replete with rice 
and ghee, listlessly lounges beneath his banyan. The solemn and mo- 
tionless Turk embowered in luxurious ottomans, and the variable 
Yankee on his restless rocking-chair, may both be idlers. But we need 
not wander so far from home for sketches. An ample supply is furnished 
in scenes open to every one’s inspection. 

Let us open our eyes to what is just before us. We find among the 
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poor a large assortment of idlers. Here are the members of the mendi- 
cant fraternity—beggars by profession. Mendicity has its orders. 
There are those who assume the respectable, who, having seen better days. 
by a stern adversity, have been reduced to decay and indigence. 
These ply their beggary with the semblance of a modest blush; and by 
their doleful accents, and decent garb, and specious stories of misfortune, 
they wheedle from the pockets of the charitable a tolerable maintenance. 
And there are the clamorous and rag-bedight vagrants of the streets, 
bearing the insignia of their order—their scraps and wallets, their 
staves and crutches—exposing to public view deformities and sores, 
or exhibiting unwholesome-looking infants in white gowns and caps, or 
leading an itinerant choir of juvenile starvelings; and these, by their 
impudence and importunity, their numerous modes of annoyance, and 
their very repulsiveness, extort the pence of the passengers. But there 
are idlers in poverty who have not enrolled themselves in the idle pro- 
fession. In large towns, you will find groups at the mouth of an alley, 
or assembled in squalid and confined squares, or thronging the thresh- 
old of a gin-palace; or, if the weather be fair, sauntering along the 
walks, or stretched at full length on the grassy borders of the parks and 
places of public recreation. In smaller towns, you must look for them 
during the day bird-catching in the neighbouring fields, or angling in 
brooks; and when evening approaches, they may be found congregated 
in low pot-houses, or perhaps at the head of the chief thoroughfare, or 
in the market place, and the ears of the passer-by are often offended by 
their coarse jokes, or ribald songs, or derisive merriment. In the vil- 
lages, you will find them lounging by the gable of a barn, by the 
smithy, or on the benches of the beer-shop. Wherever observed, you 
may readily identify the creature. ‘To select an individual from this 
class for more minute picturing, is somewhat difficult, the varieties are 
s0 numerous ; and yet we should like to sketch to you an entire per- 
sonality, describing faithfully his haunts, and habits, and appearance. 
We might soon discover many living specimens, were you to accompany 
us on an exploring tour through your own city or town. It might add 
somewhat to the interest of our essay, and might spare us some verbal 
detail, could each of our readers manage to summon before him a 
genuine native, in undisguised life, and fresh from his retreat. Alas, 
our eyes are too well accustomed to behold such objects! Turn towards 
his well-known haunts. You readily discover him. He may be known 
by his attire of shreds and patches, his slouching attitude, his animal 
expression, his dirty and vicious aspect. As to his habits, you perceive 
at once that he rarely if ever has distressed his features by a serious 
ablution; the process of cleansing is altogether without the range of 
his experience—he but vaguely comprehends its nature. His matted 
locks are innocent of combing, and are straggling from under a super- 
annuated tile. We cannot more briefly or graphically sum up the outfit 
of his external man, than in the pathetico-comic strain of borrowed 
language :— 
“ He, poor rake, has no cravat, 

A seedy coat, and a hole in that ! 

No sole to his shoes, and no brim to his hat, 

Nor a change of linen except his skin.” 
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His family and abode will be found to correspond. You follow him 
home to some miserable habitation. In the city, it may be a dark, damp, 
subterranean cellar, for these men and their households are the troglo- 
dytes of civilised communities ; or, in the town, you may trace his steps 
to a dingy room up a narrow and filthy stair. The furniture would 
be venerable for its antiquity, but each separate article appears to have 
had its constitution irreparably shattered, and you may readily suspect 
that the idle and scampish habits of the master have infected the dif- 
ferent items of his property. The wife may be a being of better mould, 
for, unhappily, there is many a tidy woman whose fortunes are inseparably 
linked to those of a reprobate husband ; or, not unlikely, you will find 
the pair aptly matched! The other half would be a fit study for one 
who wished to depict the genius of slovenliness. ‘The slattern and the 
sloth are invariably combined. In the family, of course, no pretensions 
are made to order. The idea of decorum would be preposterous in 
such a home. The ragamuflin urchins scout the notion of domestic 
authority. They glory in undisputed independence. They would 
riotously resent any infringement upon their liberties. ‘The household 
economy is communism of the wildest stamp. All are equally free, if 
all are equally strong; if not, the feeble must yield a servile subjection 
to the despotic will of the powerful, or, in case of revolt, suffer prompt 
ejectment. The name of father commands no reverence ; that of mother 
no affection. Kinship with them involves no sympathies, and incites to 
no endearments. Their nature is stunted in its growth. The lowest 
instincts are unrestrained ; the animal passions are ascendant. ‘Their 
views of enjoyment extend not beyond the sensual. ‘The intellectual 
and moral elements of their being are wholly dormant. The true 
humanity gives tokens of but a feeble life within them. It is in such 
abodes of degradation that moral pests are generated and nursed, and, 
when matured, are sent forth from them to damage and desolate society. 

But we charge not alone the sons of penury and want with this vice 
of indolence. It exists in forms as virulent, though not externally s0 
repulsive, in far higher circles. A large proportion of the noble and 
wealthy classes are, we fear, incurably addicted to it. Impartiality for 
bids us to spare them the exposure. Their indolence maintains more 
respectable appearances, and is known by less objectionable appellations. 
It is painfully sensitive of any approach to vulgarity. But is it less 
noxious or criminal? Your genuine fashionable idler indulges his 
habits after a more refined method than that in which the sluggish 
creatures crawling among the dregs of society indulge theirs. We cat- 
not but think that what is usually denominated “high life” is most 
decidedly idle life. Some few enterprising spirits may prove truly 
noble, and may adorn their rank and serve their generation by becom: 
ing workers; but, with too large a portion of these favoured classes, 

“ Their only labour is to kill the time ; 
(And labour dire it is, and weary wo) ; 
They sit, they loll, turn o’er some idle rhyme, 
Then rising, sudden to the glass they go, 
Or saunter forth with tottering steps and slow: 
This soon too rude an exercise they find. 
Straight on the couch their limbs again they throw, 
Where hours on hours they, sighing, lie reclined 
And court the vapoury god soft breathing in the wind!” 
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We delight not in mere deelamations. We would not bitterly inveigh 
against the habits of those whose earthly sphere is elevated somewhat 
above our own. Such bitterness might plausibly be interpreted, as but 
the utterance of a fox-and-the-grapes spirit. Envious and splenetic 
attacks are not to our taste; but, if we must honestly state our views, 
we may do so, it is to be hoped, without incurring any such imputations. 
We lament that so many whose means are ample, and whose social posi- 
tion renders their influence of necessity extensive, should be living to 
so little purpose. ‘Their days devoted to a perpetual succession of fri- 
wlities, each precious hour, as it passes, carries into eternity a record 
of misimprovement. ‘The most serious problems to which they give 
attention are, ‘* What shall we eat?” and ‘* What shall we drink ?” and 
“Wherewithal shall we be clothed?” The setting of a jewel, the 
fashion of a dress, the flavour of a wine, the preparation of viands, or 
the garniture of a carriage, are among the most momentous topics to 
which they bend their minds. We have stood and contemplated the 
seene presented by a fashionable drive in the great metropolis. Aristo- 
cratic vehicles of every form are rolling past. ‘The turn-out of first-rate 
equipages is abundant. There we note the massive carriage drawn 
along by sleek and pampered nags, whose high-spirited and dignified 
prancing bespeaks their lofty breeding. The caparisons are rich and 
silver-studded ; the arms of nobility are blazoned on the panels. The 
coachman, as sleek as his “ cattle,” is on the box; and, in the rear, a bevy 
of powdered, and belaced, and liveried flunkeys. ‘The interior is graced 
by the presence of his lordship comfortably propped up by the pride of 
birth and cushioned seats. Close at hand, there dashes on the young 
scion of rank and opulence, who ostentatiously sports his “ thorough- 
bred” and elegant cab, with an alert young “ tiger” holding on behind. 
Ina neighbouring vehicle, you may see a wealthy dowager, who seems 
to feel herself raised by gold to an elevation verging on the celestial, 
and to demand by her pompous airs a tribute of adoration from poorer 
mortals ; or perhaps the occupant is a high-born, but withered maiden, 
who makes desperate efforts to look as young and beautiful as she did 
years ago, vainly striving by a profusion of artificial appliances and 
decorations to compensate for the charms long since waned. Poor vapid 
creature! the memory of the past extrudes the consciousness of the pre- 
sent, and she will not realise the conviction that for her “the light of 
other days is faded.” But there are objects in the show more pleasing. 
In yon open phaeton, as it glides past, you catch a glimpse of beauties, 
with whom the pride of other countries may hardly venture to compete. 
They seem like denizens of a brighter sphere. ‘The form of grace har- 
monious and lovely, the countenance, “startlingly beautiful,” moulded in 
perfectness, and radiant with expression, are almost too ethereal to be 
of mundane origin. So the charmed spectator may imagine as the 
beauteous vision floats before him. Here, in short, as you stand musing 
beneath the trees that border the park, you may gaze upon a panorama 
of imposing and attractive forms. ”Tis a scene of animation and splen- 
dour; and as the bright sunbeams flood it with their radiance, and the 
balmy summer breezes softly fan it, your heart becomes elate, and you 


feel almost pompted to perpetrate a patriotic apostrophe to your father- 


land—a land which can boast such an assemblage of fair beings—so 
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gorgeous an array of affluence—so overpowering a spectacle of gran. 
deur. But your emotions are checked—the pleasing reverie is dispelled, 
You experience a speedy revulsion of sentiment when the question rises, 
What is the moral of this show? To what end are the majority of the 
actors in it living? Is this but a lively episode relieving the more 
serious details of their life-history? Is it but a sprightly interlude iz- 
troduced into a ground-plot of more sombre cast? Is it but a brief 
and occasional recreation from the arduous labours—the solemn business 
of existence? If this view could be authenticated, we should feel less, 
mournful when we contemplate the scene. But alas! this gay proces 
sion corresponds too closely with the other occupations that engage tliese 
parties. It is but one form which a busy idleness, a grave frivolity as- 
sumes! The idle labour of these beings is amusement. Pleasure is 
their only work. In town or out, they are industriously whiling away 
the time. The great purposes of life are sacriticed to the purswit of the 
veriest trivialities. Their day is a round of empty gaiety. A rational 
soul gravely devotes itself to the lightest follies. That beautiful crea- 
ture, who is diligently emulating the habits of humming-birds and but- 
terflies, is endowed with intellect and moral sensibilities. Birds may 
have been intended to flutter their glowing plumage in the sunrays, 
and insects merrily to dance through their ephemeral term of being, but 
surely man has a higher and holier destiny. ‘ What a piece of work 
is he—how noble in reason, how infinite in faculty—in form and mov- 
ing, how express and admirable—in action, how like an angel—in appre- 
hension, how like a god—the beauty of the world—the paragon of ani- 
mals!” Shall man, then, prove so oblivious of his true mission, as to 
be ambitious of rivalling the life-course of the merest insect-trifler that 
has for a few hours flirted with the flowers and bathed itself in sun- 
shine? Shall this being employ its exalted endowi:ents on no higher 
objects than the symmetry of a curl, the disposition of a ribbon, the 
arrangement of trimmings, the fall of a flounce, the mode of a bonnet, 
or the posture of a shawl? Shall men, assumed to be “noble in reason,” 
sit in solemn conclave to discuss the qualities of a horse, or the agility 
of a ballet-dancer; to criticise the last new opera, or to debate the cut of a 
coat, or the pattern of a vest? Do we not here witness some of the 
worst and most humiliating types of idler? Can we acquit these 
polished triflers of the very vice of which we have found the pauper 
vagabond guilty? While we blush for the honour of our humanity, 
we must record in both cases the same verdict. And in which case is 
idleness the more dishonourable and blameworthy ? In which case is 
unproductiveness the more notorious? Surely, where ampler means are 
squandered, where superior talents are prostituted, where larger oppor- 
tunities of usefulness are unimproved, where a better culture and loftier 
tastes might have been secured—there must be the greater crime. Ah! 
such habits are a curse in the palace as well as in the cot. ‘The 
family in the mansion, as well as that in the dilapidated hovel, has its 
character and truest interest blighted by them. ‘Thus we see how ex- 
tremes meet. These classes are licensed by their very position at the 
highest and the lowest grades of the social scale to devote their lives to 
doing nothing. They have a common calling—are of one profession. 
The same spirit of inertness is seen in widely different situations. The 
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ragged lounger is fitted by his habits to fill the station of his brother 
idler at the other extreme of the community. No essential change in 
the man would be effected or required by the transfer. The same 
being is competent for either sphere. *l'is the same animal under other 
circumstances. In both, we find the maxim verified, ‘ Idleness is the 
greatest prodigality.” ‘That richest of all treasures—time—is lavishly 
squandered. One has little else to squander; while the other, heedlessly 
wasting his chief inheritance, is prodigal of all his gifts besides. He 
that is slothful in his work is brother to him that is a great waster. 





NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 
AND ART. 


BritisH science, in its numerous departments, British literature, and 
our useful and fine arts, are not by any means countenanced and sup- 
ported as they ought to be, and as they one day shall be. On this point, 
there is but one opinion among the friends of progressive enlightenment. 
But how shall increased countenance be manifested, and more substan- 
tial support be given? This question has given rise to diversity of 
opinion. Nor is there any cause for wonder in this. Above most ques- 
tions, it is likely to lead to this result. So late as a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the most eminent of the British philosophers were wont to la- 
ment, in strong and affecting terms, the backward condition, especially 
of the physical sciences, in England, compared with several countries 
—some of them but secondary states—on the Continent. A system of 
encouragement obtained there, which had no counterpart here; and hence 
the zealous, protracted, and sustained investigation, which issued in 
brilliant discoveries, and the permanent establishment of principles, the 
application of which to the interests of the governments was produc- 
tions of great social good. ‘There were, indeed, institutions in England 
at that time, and others have sprung up since, whose object was to foster 
and encourage science and art; but however useful these British Insti- 
tutions may have been in their respective departments, still, it must be 
admitted, that they have come far short of yielding that support and en- 
couragement that science, literature, and art, demand, and which they 
have had, during a longer or shorter period, and in a more or less libe- 
ral degree, in other countries. Private wealth and enterprise have done 
much—association and voluntary contributions have done much ; but in 
all great and expensive undertakings, in connection with the progress 
of science, it has always become necessary to apply to those who hold 
the strings of the national purse. Let private enterprise meet with no 
check ; let those who are engaged in the same pursuits—workers in the 
same field—associate together ; but why may they not have from Go- 
vernment pecuniary assistance in their labours—whose tendency and re- 
sults are towards the national good and glory—as a r1GcHT, and not be 
compelled to sue for it as a favour. Surely it would not be an unworthy 
application of national funds, to support a National Institute, based on 
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liberal and judicious principles, for the encouragement of science, lite. 
rature, and art. 

Full twenty years ago, Sir David Brewster, in an article in the 
“ Quarterly Review,” which produced quite a sensation, boldly an- 
nounced this idea, laid down some general principles, and pled most 
eloquently for its embodiment in a grand National Institute, with its 
three academies of science, literature, and art. The minds of several dis- 
tinguished men were directed to the same subject. The British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science sprung out of this proposal; 
but it only realised partially the idea of the distinguished philosopher 
above-named. And in the actual working of the association, even its 
partial idea was for years systematically overlooked. However, Sir 
David, during the whole period, cherished most fondly the noble con- 
ception, and in his recent Presidential Address, which appeared in its 
most accurate form only in the pages of the Pa Liapium, returned to 
the subject with a zeal and determination, which indicate its importance, 
in his estimation, and augur well for its realisation ere long. And, if 
we may judge from the favour with which the introduction of the sub- 
ject was received by the brilliant and intellectual audience then as- 
sembled, we may pronounce that portion of the public, which may be ex- 
pected, from their position, pursuits, and attainments, to take an inte- 
rest in the matter, to be ripe and ready for its full discussion, with a view 
to its speedy establishment. 

In the last number of the “ North British Review,” Sir David 
Brewster has returned to the subject, in an elaborate article on the Bri- 
tish Association. ‘lhe “ Museum of Practical Geology,” he says, “is 
neither more nor less than an enlargement of the mineralogical, geologi- 
eal, and chemical section of a National Institute. He would have all 
the departments of science provided for in the same way—literature, 
also, and art; and all these sections united would form the grand National 
Institute. We would most willingly have quoted fully from this very 
valuable article, agreeing, as we do, so thoroughly with its principles and 
reasonings, had our space permitted ; but, from its eloquent peroration, 
we must treatour readers to one extract: —*In ancient times, when know- 
ledge had a limited range, and was but slightly connected with the wants 
of life, the sage stood even on a higher level than the hero and the law- 
giver; and history has preserved his name in her imperishable recordwhen 
theirs has disappeared from its page. Archimedes lives in the memory 
of thousands who have forgotten the tyrants of Syracuse, and the Ro- 
man Consul who subdued it. The halo which encircled Galileo under 
the tortures of the Inquisition extinguishes in its blaze even the names 
of his tormentors; and Newton’s glory will throw a lustre over the name 
of England, when time has paled the light reflected from her warriors. 
The renown of military achievements appeals but to the country which 
they benefit and adorn. It lives but in the obelisk of granite, and illu- 
minates but the vernacular page. Subjugated nations turn from the 
proud monument that degrades them, and the vanquished warrior spurns 
the record of his humiliation or his shame. Even the traveller makes 
a deduction from military glory when he surveys the red track of deso- 
lation and of war; and the tears which the widow and the orphan shed 
obliterate the inscription which is written in blood. How different are 
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our associations with the tablet of marble or the monument of bronze 
which emblazon the deeds of the philanthropist and the sage. Their 
paler sunbeam irradiates a wider sphere, and excites a warmer sympathy. 
No trophies of war are hung in their ‘Temple, and no assailing foe dese- 
crates its shrine. In the anthem from that choir, the cry of human 
suffering never mingles, and in the procession of the intellectual hero, 
ignorance and crime are alone yoked to his car. The achievements of 
genius, could the wings of light convey them, would be prized in the 
other worlds of our system—in the other systems of the universe. ‘They 
are the bequest which man offers to his race—a gift to universal hu- 
manity—at first to civilisation—at last to barbarism.” 
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Iva former paper, we touched briefly on the struggle of truth in the 
National Church of England, as well as in other ecclesiastical bodies. It 
was but a passing reference, for the purpose of illustrating the position 
there defended. We felt at the time the necessity of recurring to this 
fruitful theme, than which we know none more suggestive and more 
likely, at no distant day, to arouse the earnest attention of the nation, 
to engage the thoughts of the legislature, and probably to modify the re- 
lative position of all the religious communities in the empire.. Matters 
are comparatively quiet at present, with the exception of the stir about 
Popery. Gorham is in his parish, Exeter is in his palace, and periodi- 
cally we are edified by accounts of the reception of penitent clergy—who 
have discovered and renounced the errors of Protestantism—into the ma- 
ternal bosom of Rome. Beyond this, there is little moving. But the spirit 
of the storm lives. Now and then he detaches a withered branch, or 
plays with a fallen leaf, by way of recreation ; but, if our foresight be not 
an ocular illusion, he is gathering strength for a meditated attack upon 
the venerable oak, when he will roar among its arms, and tear its strong 
roots from the grasp of the earth. 

We need not trouble our readers to glance at the historical Church of 
England. When, by whom, and under what circumstances it was 
founded, they know. Nor need we inquire whether the objects contem- 
plated by its establishment were altogether so free from admixture of 
eatthly motives as some of its apologists declare; but, assuming that 
they were, and taking for granted that the religious good of the whole 
nation, and the glory of God, were the sublime purposes sought by 
creating it, we cannot help expressing our astonishment at the fact that 
very few of its adherents are at this moment satisfied with it. We speak 
not of the Dissenters. Be nonconformity right or wrong, they have 
acted upon their convictions, have paid the price of their principles, and 
enjoy them—although, in vindication of their right to utter opinions re- 
specting the Church from which they have seceded, it is to be noted 
that their dissent from it as a religious community does not involve the 
removal of their relation to it civilly. We think it is the “ judicious 
Hooker,” as the famous Warburton first called him, who says that the 
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Church of England is the nation, ecclesiastically considered. This, who- 
ever has the honour of its parentage, is the best definition that can be 
given of a national church. Hence, the Dissenter, though refusing to 
worship within its walls, has, as a citizen, a civil relation to it, which 
cannot be destroyed so long as he remains in England. This, however, 
is by the way. We have stated, as a fact, that very few of the adher- 
ents of the Church of England are satisfied with it. This is in reality 
better known to its own members and clergy, than to those who are be- 
yond its pale. Clear-headed men among the latter may probably see 
the causes of their disquietude better than the former, but those feel it 
more. It is to many of them matter of painful anxiety. Believing in 
the propriety of an establishment, and consequently rejecting the doc- 
trine, that its separation from the state would contribute to the purity 
and stability of the Episcopal Church, they are anxious to vindicate the 
soundness of their faith in this particular by facilitating movements to- 
wards internal reform. This party, however—for, in describing the 
Church of England of to-day, we must refer to the leading parties that 
compose it—feels itself hampered and restricted by the very constitution 
of the system whose prosperity it desires. It feels itself bound hand and 
foot. ‘The worthy men to whom we refer may plan, but they cannot 
execute ; they may desire, but they cannot realise their own desires; 
they may have an ideal establishment, but they cannot summon it into 
being, and give it form and reality. It is a pleasant dream, the actual 
embodiment of which is earnestly longed for; but it is only a dream. 
The theory is beautiful, but the thing comes not ; and, under the present 
constitution of the Church, it.cannot come. Freedom of action is im- 
possible. ‘They are under law. Canonical authority is imperative. 
They are sworn to a master. Him they must obey, or leave his service. 
They are there, not to reform, not to re-arrange, not to act upon the 
dictates of judgment or to exercise freedom of will, but to “ do duty.” 
Their work is assigned, their limits fixed, their orbits traced; they are 
not, and, from the nature of the case, cannot be, freemen. Any altera- 
tion in the rubric, or the omission of any part of (say) the burial ser- 
vice, which they may desire, they cannot effect. Over the dead body of 
every man, though his life may have been notoriously wicked, and his 
character infamous, “ the priest shall say—Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God, of his great mercy, to take unto himself the sou! of our 
dear brother here departed, we therefore commit his body to the 
ground; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; in sure and cer- 
tain hope of the resurrection to eternal life through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall change our vile body, that it may be like unto his 
glorious body, according to the mighty working whereby he is able 
to subdue all things to himself.” These are glorious words to utter 
over the grave of a Christian, who has fallen asleep in Christ; but te 
pronounce them over the corpse of a blasphemer, whom God “ will not 
hold guiltless,” or that of an adulterer or drunkard, who “ shall not in- 
herit the kingdom of God,” is truly appalling. It turns all moral dis- 
tinctions into a frightful chaos, and makes the solemnities of sepulture 
a mockery and a snare. This has long been felt by enlightened and 
pious clergymen in the Church of England ; but what can they do? 
We anticipate the answer which many of our readers are prepared a 
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once to give to this question ; but let them remember that their prompt 
remedy cannot be adopted by men who conscientiously believe the 
Church of England to be, upon the whole, “ the most Scriptural church 
in the world,” the “bulwark of Protestantism in England,” and “ the 
glory of the land.” Having assumed this premiss—the soundness of 
which we shall test by and by—to throw off the yoke, by abandoning 
the system, is a conclusion which they cannot logically reach. Besides, 
so compact is the organisation of the Episcopacy, that they cannot do 
this if they would. Priestly orders are indelible. So says the law. 
From the moment when the bishop lays his hand upon the head of the 
“humbly kneeling ” candidate for the office of priesthood, and says— 
“Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a priest in the 
Church of God, now committed unto thee by the imposition of our 
hends,” the man is invested with a sacred character which remains with 
him to hisdying hour. ‘“ He may be guilty of some ecclesiastical offence 
—he may be under the censure and ban of the Church—or the sen- 
tence of excommunication may have gone forth against him; but still 
he retains his priestly character. He may be guilty of a crime for which 
his life is forfeited, and may have to expiate his crime by an ignomi- 
nious death, and yet up to the last moment he retains intact his priestly 
character. He is clothed with attributes which he can never lay aside, 
and of which no power, civil or ecclesiastical, can divest him. And he 
may secede, but he can never ensure himself against prosecution and 
penalty. He is at the mercy of his diocesan. His bishop may drag 
him into all the meshes of law, and leave him in its crushing fangs, a 
helpless and hopeless victim. The case of Mr Shore is to the point. 
Even now, the bishop may at any moment interdict his performing 
clerical duty. Disobedience may be followed by prosecution, and pro- 
secution by extreme penalty; and vet he is a priest, and a priest al- 
ways.” Such is the state of the law; and our readers may infer, with- 
out comment by us, how it operates upon the minds of men who, whilst 
groaning under the yoke, hold the opinion that their disquietude springs, 
not from the constitution of the system, but from accidental circum- 
stances which convocation, or parliament, or her Majesty, the head of 
the Church, may remove. The fact, however, seems strangely over- 
looked, that the whole system is stereotyped by law. “ The power of 
the clergy in convocation,” may sound well in the ears of the hopeful 
clergyman; but what is that power? Nothing; nor can there be any 
such convocation without the permission of the Queen. Hear the voice 
of majesty, in the preface to the Articles :—“ That we are supreme go- 
vernor of the Church of England ; and that if any difference arise about 
the external policy, concerning the injunction, canons, and other consti- 
tutions whatsoever, thereto belonging, the clergy in their convocation 
is to order and settle them [this looks like a grant of liberty, but the 
sentence is not completed |, having first obtained leave, under our broad seal, 
80 to do; and we approving their said ordinances and constitutions ; pro- 
viding that none be made contrary to the laws and customs of the land.” 
The twenty-first Article, which has the tempting title “ Of the Autho- 
rity of General Councils,” dashes the cup from the lip in an instant, by 
beginning thus—‘ General councils may not be gathered together with- 
out the commandment and will of princes.” 
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Such, then, are the position and prospects of those whom we may call, 
for want of a better name, the reform party in the Anglican Church, 
To call them the movement party would be absurd, as motion in sucha 
strong net as this is impossible. Should it ever please the three estates 
of the realm to widen the meshes, their hopes may, to some extent, be 
realised ; but till then they must bear the galling yoke which was laid 
upon their necks by the imposition of the bishop’s hands. 

There is, however, a movement party in the Church—the admirers 
and disciples of the renowned Dr Pusey. Its movements, we need not’ 
say, are not towards “ the Protestantism of the Protestant religion,” but 
towards that masterpiece of mental slavery, vice, and hypocrisy, whose 
abominations “ the monk that shook the world” exposed to the indigna- 
tion of mankind in the sixteenth century. That Popery is now what 
Luther found it then, of course, it would be no compliment to it to deny; 
for the insinuation of change in an infallible church, even though the 
change should gratify the best feelings of our common humanity, is vir- 
tually to assail its fundamental principle. Let Rome-Christian, then, 
have the honour which it demands. Give it the full benefit of its al- 
leged infallibility, and what then? Why, to this system, reverend clergy- 
men and honourable laymen, who have been nursed in the English uni- 
versities, the ostensible conservators of Protestant doctrine and disci- 
pline, are weekly seceding. ‘They are doing so, be it observed, for three 
chief reasons: first, because of its alleged infallibility ; secondly, because 
of the distractions of the Anglican Church; and, thirdly, because of 
the opinion that the Reformation was a mistake and a heresy. It may 
be that ignorance has much more to do with this retrograde movement 
than information, that the love of ceremony is a more influential passion 
than the love of Christianity, and that Bishop Shirley is right, when he 
says—“I have no doubt that Puseyism is the result of conceit much 
more than of study ; most of those whom I have met are pitiful and 
supercilious coxcombs ;” but, still, unsophisticated minds are apt to put 
the common-sense question— Why are clergymen allowed to proceed to 
Rome with impunity, and to indulge in all the Pagan pomp of that sys- 
tem, which the Anglican Church has denominated damnable heresy, 
whilst the good man, who took, as he thought, the benefit of the oaths in 
favour of Protestant Nonconformists, is hunted like an outlawed crimi- 
nal, and ultimately lodged in Exeter Jail, over the door of which r- 
mains the edifying symbol of a gridiron for the last bed of incurable 
heretics ? No man with a well-furnished head will laugh at this ques 
tion. It is no subject for ridicule. For “Irish reciprocity,” or one- 
sided liberty, we have no particular love ; and now that our pen is fairly 
at liberty, we shall try io answer this oft-propounded query. We could 
not lay our head comfortably on our pillow, if we allowed this opportu- 
nity to pass unimproved. : 

Mark, then, the answer to the question—Why is the Romanist per- 
mitted to escape unscathed, whilst the Protestant Dissenter is incarce- 
rated in a dungeon, and ruined in health and property? Throughout 
the Church of England, at this moment, the corrupting leaven of Popery 
is fermenting the mass of nominal Protestantism to an extent, of which 
the people at large have no conception. In the diocese of Exeter, the 
thing is notorious. But in other bishoprics, where the evil is little 
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dreaded, it is proceeding with the silent certainty of the midnight thief. 
We are not in the habit of speaking without proof; but it will be time 
enough to produce witnesses when they are called for. With all our 
esteem for good men in the Church of England, and with all our admi- 
ration of the illustrious names that shine in her history, like stars of the 
first magnitude glowing in a cloudy sky, we have some heavy charges 
against her; but they are all light, compared with her last offence of 
feeding on Protestant bounty, the known enemies of that Bible Chris- 
tianity which has hitherto made England glorious in the eyes of the 
nations. She knows well that the Lord of the Church has decreed 
the signal destruction of the great apostacy, by the spirit of his mouth 
and the brightness of his coming; but, recreant to the charge regard- 
ing which she has so often sworn fidelity and vigilance, at this hour, 
even in this middle year of the nineteenth century, she is permitting 
men, who are impotent for good, but powerful for. evil, to turn the 
communion-table into an altar, to celebrate the intercessory virtues of 
the Mother of Jesus, to do obeisance to the relics of canonised sinners, 
to enact all the harlequinism of a Church which is drunk with the blood 
of martyrs, to deceive the souls of our countrymen with another Gospel, 
and then, when they have gone through their tyro exploits, to depart to 
the city of the seven hills to finish their education, and to watch their 
time to return to the land of their fathers for the purpose of ‘retrieving 
the grand error of the Reformation ! 

This’ is our heavy and solemn charge against a large and rapidly- 
increasing party in the terribly expensive English Establishment. Need 
the friends of the Establishment wonder that multitudes are calling for 
the withdrawment of state patronage from a hierarchy charged with such 
criminality as this? Is it strange that there should be mutterings, which 
are likely to swell into thunder—“ Give an account of thy stewardship, 
for thou mayst be no longer steward?” ‘The nation is not yet sunk into 
such alarming lethargy, as to allow the dead sea of formalism to welter 
over it without an indignant protest. The seed of the Puritans, the an- 
cient troublers of a dominant priestism, may yet yield a harvest of full- 
grown men, who will not only point to the trash-relics of Rome in the 
churches of this beautiful island, saying, in the words of their insulted 
Master—“ Take these things hence!” but will command, from the con- 
viction that these things are only fruits of a bad system, that a plough- 
share be passed over its foundations! But we scarcely think the aid of 
such men will be required. ‘The conflict is more likely to be internal. 
The house is divided against itself. ‘There are ominous rents and fis- 
sures in all parts of it; and its builder, the state, begins to be ashamed 
of the dangerous edifice, tired of the expense of eternal scaffolding and 
repairs, and seriously to ask whether its removal would not be a national 
boon. When statesmen come to this, it is the beginning of the end; and 
if the enormous question of patronage could be solved, in which the go- 
vernment is specially interested, it is probable that Puseyism would not 
much longer have national wealth to aid its mischievous operations. We 
say hot this from an impression that the government has any particular 
dislike to Puseyism, as such, Indeed, we are aware that it has fre- 
quently been charged with strong tendencies in its favour. ‘“ A weak 
device of the enemy!” Puseyism would like nothing better than to 
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spread the rumour that it is favoured in high places. Jesuitical to the 
core, this would bring a host of parasites to its side, whom it would em- 
ploy as its useful tools to gain the favour which, above all things, it de- 
sires. If the government, as such, has any particular religious sym- 
pathies (of which we should be sorry hastily to accuse it), probably they 
are rather in favour of a wide liberalism—an all-endowing generosity— 
than towards any distinct sect of religionists, orseries of doctrines. But the 
incessant trouble occasioned to the government by the clamorous parti- 
sans of sects within the divided “ United Church of England and Ire- 
land,” is more likely to bring it to a decision than any sympathy with, 
or dislike to, dogmatic or practical peculiarities. ‘This is our position, 
and it remains to be seen whether those coming events, which cast their 
shadows before, will justify its soundness. 

There is a third party—the Evangelical, or, as they are called, with 
less courtesy, by their lofty brethren of the high school, the Low Church 
party. Because of their reverence for the truth, weyreverence those 
men; because of their piety as Christians and fidelity as pastors, we 
greatly esteem them. But we think them in a false position; whilst 
assuredly they have allowed one or two golden opportunities to pass of 
vindicating, by practical action, that spiritual religion, concerning which 
they so often preach to their flocks. Our sympathy with many of their 
opinions induces solicitude for their consistency. We see them on 
Bible, missionary, and other catholic platforms ; we hear them express 
fraternal sentiments towards the pastors of Nonconformist Churches. We 
listen to their vindication of the Reformation, their exposition of Evan- 
gelical doctrines, and their reverential recognition of Jesus Christ, as 
the King and Head of the Church; and we hear them appealing to the 
benevolence and liberality created by the principles of the Gospel in the 
hearts of believing men, as a reason why efforts for the evangelisation 
of the world should be energetically sustained. So far well. But what 
shall we say of their conduct relative to matters of hot polemical war- 
fare in the Church in which they minister? They mourn over the 
Puseyite defection, yet receive their bread from the hand that feeds it. 
They denounce the Sacramentarians, yet laud the Church that shields 
them. They plead for liberty of conscience, yet encourage Erastianism, 
by appealing to the civil magistrate to settle doctrinal disputes. And 
they are bound by authority “ not to put their own sense or comment to 
be the meaning of an article, but to take it in the literal and grammati- 
cal sense;” yet their opinions on the baptismal question—whether 
Scriptural or not is not the point—require a liberty which this autho- 
rity does not grant. They are in a false position. ‘They are attempting 
an impossibility—to serve two masters. But we have reason to know 
that many of them are ill at ease. Previous to the decision respecting 
the baptismal controversy—we cannot call it the settlement of that dis- 
pute—they felt great anxiety. Meetings were held. Rumours were 
wafted on the breeze. A modified Episcopacy was talked of as a possi- 
bility. A ‘ Free Church” loomed in the distance. There was a worse 
alternative than absolute dissent. The idea was not desirable ; but it 
had, at all events, the certainty of liberty in its favour. The Free 
Church in Scotland was at once a grand historical fact and a valuable 
precedent. But nothing must be done rashly. ‘Time may work deliver- 
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ance, Sir Herbert Jenner Fust may be overruled. And it wasso. The 
memorable judgment was at last given, and the Evangelicals shouted 
for joy. But, alas! the triumph scarcely merited the jubilant strain. 
The highest court pronounced, what? ‘That the doctrines of the party be 
tolerated. Read the elaborate judgment as you will, that is all. Had 
they seceded, they would have secured this, and something more. Asa 
compact body of high-souled men, wearied of the yoke of secular bon- 
dage, and indignant at the dishonour done to the Divine Head of the 
Church by the introduction of civil authority, where his sceptre alone 
ought to sway, they could bave done this with impunity; for no bishop 
on the bench—not even Henry of Exeter—would have dared to prose- 
cute a thousand clergymen, the indelibility of priestly orders notwith- 
standing. The liberty wherewith the king of the spiritual dominion 
endows his subjects would have been theirs. Instead of a territorial 
cirele, the breadth of the land would have been their field of operation ; 
and instead of the vassalage of waiting upon the breath of a lawyer to 
recognise or deny their orthodoxy, they would have gone forth, in the se- 
curity of truth and the dignity of freedom, to proclaim those sublime 
verities which concern a kingdom not of this world. Had they left 
houses and lands for the sake of this kingdom, the temporary loss would 
have been a clear gain of an amount of moral power, compared with 
which, the highest establishment status is light as the passing breeze, 
and worthless as an infant’s bauble. 

Well, matters are assuredly ripening for this issue. Rest, in their 
present anomalous position, they will not find. We say nothing of 
Episcopacy, but of its establishment. The latter has proved an unques- 
tionable failure. It has not secured unanimity of religious sentiment ; 
for the establishment contains as many sects as are to be found beyond 
its pale. It has not covered the land with light; for, in many of the 
parishes of England, the superstitions of the dark ages continue to hold 
theirgloomy sway. It has not fairly distributed ecclesiastical revenues ; 
for whilst bishops and other dignitaries enjoy an enormous revenue, and 
whilst the sinecures of the establishment are a disgrace to the age, 
many of the curates and other inferior clergy receive a pittance which 
acity merchant would be ashamed to offer to his butler. It has not, by 
the administration of its own laws, saved the government from annoy- 
ance; for a great part of every session of parliament is worse than 
wasted by religious questions with which a secular government ought 
to have nothing to do. It has not prevented schism, one of the chief ob- 
jects contemplated by its organisation ; for it is rent by the noisy claims 
of conflicting parties ; and whilst the life and soul of the nation have al- 
ready joined the ranks of dissent, the multitude that remain within its 
enclosure are divided in opinion on essential doctrine. It has not brought 
into operation an effective code of discipline, without which no confra- 
ternity can realise the objects it professes to seek ; for the defections and 
moral divergencies of many of its adherents defy the control of existing 
law, and ery loudly for punitive powers which neither church nor state 


has at command. It has not proved itself the willing ally of social and - 


secular progress ; for it is notorious that every question respecting the 

enfranchisement of the people, the removal of invidious religious dis- 

abilities, the abolition of iniquitous laws affecting trade and commerce, 
21 


noth ia lana tasemeniem sore matcomntioaiaiethis: 
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the sanitary improvement of the nation, and the general prosperity of 
men in harmony with the spirit of the times, finds in it their most deter- 
mined foe. It has not aided or encouraged the education of the succes. 
sive generations of youth that have come under its maternal care; for 
the government, seeing the deplorable ignorance of the people, have 
lately been devising means to remedy the frightful barbarism of the 
country by independent resources. And it has not conserved the doc- 
trines of Protestantism, nor preserved England from the encroachments 
of papal Rome, as the pestilential spread of Puseyite folly and the 
daring exploits of Pius LX. and his Jesuit emissaries too clearly prove, 

Now, the evangelical clergy and their adherents know all this as well 
aswe do. They are not ignorant of these things. They are thoroughly 
conversant with every fact we have stated ; and we prophesy that not 
one among them will deny the truth of our affirmations. If there be 
any difference between us and them, it is in the mode of utterance; for, 
when they speak of such things, it is in tones of anguish and bit- 
terness which we cannot command, and in language whose biting strength 
we will not attempt to imitate. And yet the only remedy which reason, 
common sense, and Scripture hold out to them, they pertinaciously re- 
fuse to adopt. Happy in their present position they cannot be. ‘There 
is an open door before them, through which they may pass, and be 
freemen. By availing themselves of this, they would be immediately 
liberated from the bondage of the state ; they would vindicate the claims 
‘of their divine Master over conscience and conduct; they would enter 
upon the unchecked possession of their Christian privileges, relative to 
the election of officers, and all other correlative matters affecting the 
kingdom of Christ, of which they are subjects ; and they would give to 
the world a practical proof of their faith in the ample resources of Chris- 
tian gratitude. To quote the words of Merle D’ Aubigné to the Bishop 
of Chester, now Archbishop of Canterbury—* The Church of Rome 
has a government of its own; each dissenting church the same; the 
Anglican Church has none. The government of the Church isa politi- 
cal government—a mixed government, composed of her friends and her 
enemies. Whata privilege! Truly, she would have everything to gain 
in ceasing to be the National Church.” Yes, they have nothing to lose 
but what is injurious to their spiritual interests and dishonouring to 
their Lord, and everything to gain that can facilitate the former and 
glorify the latter, by ceasing to be connected with the state. Whatever 
may be our opinion relative to the comparative merits of the various 
forms of church government—a question on which we avoid entering, 
and a question which they are able to decide for themselves—we see no 
necessity for their formal association with any existing party of dis- 
senters. We would not have them to confound the idea of dissent with 
the idea of Presbyterian, Congregational, or Connectional church polity. 
The two things are quite distinct. They are not homogeneous. They 
may take with them their episcopacy, if they prefer it—entire, but 
pure—whole, but free. It is highly probable, that a Free Evangelical 
Church would be, at the present juncture of affairs, an incalculable bless- 
ing to England. Its advent would be hailed as the dawn of brighter 
days for the interests of truth, liberty, and man. It would command at- 
tention and obtain encouragement; it would gladden many a heart, 
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now panting for religious liberty; it would be a great stimulant to ac- 
tivity in efforts for the evangelisation of the world, It would give 
energy to non-sectarian sentiment for the general good. It would ob- 
viate many a cause of unbecoming irritation; it would be as life from 
the dead in many parishes of England; it would draw together brethren 
who are kept asunder by the anti-social and anti-Christian union be- 
tween church and state; it would read a lesson of deep meaning to 
statesmen ; it would be hailed with many a “ God speed” by the good 
and the wise in other churches; it would set an example, eloquent in 
meaning, to the continental states, and to those new nations which the 
streams of emigrants are founding in our vast colonial possessions ; it 
would be an important step in advance in the world’s progress towards 
happier and better days; it would be a becoming tribute to the supre- 
macy of the only King of the Church ; and, perhaps, we may add, with- 
out offence, it would shed new light, in the experience of those who 
formed it, on many a passage of Scripture, which the different cireum- 
stances of union with the state and-freedom from its bondage have 
caused to be differently read. If they found that Episcopacy did not 
work well, the power of modifying it would be in their own hands, Ex- 
perience would bring light—light would suggest improvement—improve- 
ment would lead to success. 

Were the organisation of a Free Church, then, the grand historical 
fact which should render memorable the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the parties of whom we write have every encouragement and every 
freility for making the noble experiment. Many of them have great 
wealth. Ilow can it be invested more safely than in the cause of eternal 
truth? Many of them have great influence. How can it be used bet- 
ter than in the diffusion of the Gospel? Some of them belong to the 
nobility and aristocracy of the land; rank and dignity honour themselves 
when devoted to the honour of the world’s Redeemer. The coronets 
and crowns that have been laid at His feet have lost none of their lustre 
by the position. The names of the nobles who aided the Reformation 
will never be forgotten. ‘lhe illustrious ancestors of our illustrious 
Queen, who wielded their influence against the corruptions of Rome, 
apd left her tyrannie communion, will be held in remembrance while 
the world has a history ; and principality and power ennoble themselves 
when they use their talents in view of the return of Him whose right it 
8 to reign. 

There are difficulties in the way which timidity may exaggerate, and 
traditional attachment to the establishment increase; but it is a truism, 
that no great work was ever achieved without victory over difficulty ; 
and intelligent conference among the friends of unfettered truth will 
clear away the clouds that hover in the horizon. Faith will remove 
mountains ; hope will not flag with such a prize in view ; perseverance 
in the right will place the laurel on their brow; and prayer for the di- 
rection of Him who errs not will be answered “ while they are speak- 
in.” We are not insensible to those traditional attachments which 
plead strongly with memory and call up many impressive reminiscences. 
The poetry of the rural “ Church,” using the word in its popular sense, 
has many charms for us. As a mere matter of taste—waiving higher 
tonsiderations—we could linger long about the Gothic porch and ivy- 
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mantled tower. But, alas! like the odes of Anacreon, the poetic beauty 
covers much corruption. Many of those venerable buildings are, both 
figuratively and literally, ‘ full of dead men’s bones and of all unclean- 
ness.” And, ina matter of this kind, where conscience speaks and evan- 
gelic truth is so intensely interested, sentiment must give place to some- 
thing higher and holier—stern duty. The history of the past, with its 
melting legends, as it hovers around the tombs of our ancestors, must 
be merged into the claims of the present and the demands of the future, 
Architecture, grey with age and covered with the hieroglyphics of for- 
mer generations, must not keep good men lingering, whilst the angel of 
the Lord summons them to speed, lest they be overthrown in the threat- 
ened calamity. 

One thing is certain, whatever may be said for or against the esta- 
blished hierarchy, the agitation relative to the union has set in with sud- 
den and unexpected foree. It is the theme of every conversation—the 
topic of every newspaper, journal, and review. No longer a dissenting 
dogma, it has sought the breadth of a nation as the arena of its struggles. 
Puseyites are “ voluntaries” in their way. High Churchism sounds a 
defiant note against secular control. It is the question ot the day, and 
is likely to remain so for many a day to come. No power can prevent 
that; no authority can put it down; no equivocation can make it slip 
aside. It contains the whole matter at issue between the secular and 
the spiritual. ‘To discuss it, church reformers are writing tracts and 
pamphlets ; High Churchmen—some of them the genuine successors of 
Nimrod, useful men in their way, friends of the squire, and vigilant 
guardians of parochial rights and rates—are venturing upon the novel 
and dangerous experiment of public meetings, generally, however, with 
this wise precaution, that no discussion be allowed; fanatical tractarians 
are insisting upon the power of the Church to settle her own ordinances; 
and evangelicals, who ought to see the matter in its true light, are, not- 
withstanding their known habit of fighting shy of it, compelled occa- 
sionally to drop a word about the union. But the question will have 
more than a word. It will not hide itself under the cloak of superior 
spiritualism. It will not be silenced by the ery—* Ours is the most 
Scriptural church in Christendom!” It will mutter something both by 
the side of the Geneva gown and the white surplice. In chapel, stall, 
and cathedral, it will speak. Accustomed to the taunt of infidelity, it 
will only wax bolder as the brand is successively burnt into its brow. 
It will be heard at hustings and polling-booths. It will trouble candi- 
dates for the honour of a seat in parliament. It will find some one to 
introduce it to the august representative assembly, and will refuse to be 
placed in the custody of the officer in waiting. It will try the strength 
of perhaps more than one government; and if the present minister is 
“ not strong enough for his place,” it will grapple with a stronger than 
he, and, if he yield not, overthrow him. For the question must arise— 
indeed, it has arisen—how is it that the Established Church of Eng- 
land, the wealthiest Protestant hierarchy in the world, is so helpless 
with all its wealth, so impotent with all its power, and so notoriously un- 
able to accomplish one of the purposes of a New Testament Church? 
Salutary change is manifest in all directions but in it; everywhere else 
there is improvement; in it, retrogression. All around there is the 
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MARSTON’S NEW DRAMA. ATTY 


activity of freedom ; in it, noise without progress. Signs of mental life 
meet us Wherever we turn beside; but in it there are ghastly spasms, 
which speak of an age whose characteristics would be as much out of 
place in this, as the costume of the days of Henry VIII. would be on 
the subjects of Victoria I. The issue of the coming storm need not un- 
wttle any wise and discreet man. ‘Truth and liberty have gained so 
little by the secular tie which binds the church to the state, that they 
cannot lose much, were that tie broken to-morrow. Let it be broken, 
and it will then be seen whether the evils under which the Church 
groans are inseparable from Episcopacy, or only the results of its secu- 
laralliance. The admirers of Episcopacy ought to stake it upon this 
issue. Let it be broken, and statesmen will soon have the opportunity 
ofjudging whether they cannot do their proper work with greater faci- 
lity without the equivocal aid of a bench of bishops. Let it be broken, 
and her Majesty will enjoy the liberty of hearing the Gospel in any 
church she pleases, without the terrible responsibility of being the head 
ofadominant sect. Let it be broken, that the various forms of religion 
may meet on equal terms, and struggle against what they deem error 
with legitimate weapons, and every true man will say—‘* God defend 
the right ! ” 


MARSTON’S NEW DRAMA: 


“ PHILIP OF FRANCE AND MARIE DE MERANIE.” 


THERE are two modes of conveying truth, the poetic and the rhetorical. 
Poetry, like nature, can never be defined. Our best description is but 


the record of a phase of infinite expericnce. If there be any new dic- 
tionary-maker among us, let him reverently write down no more than 
this; Poetry, the work of a poet in his vocation. As to that vocation, 
inits height, and length, and breadth, and depth, he who feels it most 
will be least inclined to dogmatise. Nevertheless, there are functional 
characteristics of which both he and we may speak without presumption. 
Since absolute perfection is the poet’s kalon, the hidden and unapproach- 
able centre to which he involuntarily gravitates, everything which he 
exhibits should be the ideal of its kind: The ideal of conception, the 
ideal of sensation, the ideal of expression. The ideal of expression; 
that kind of expression which, by the constitution of our nature, is the 
nost efficient to reproduce in the most perfect human mind the existing 
state of mind in the poet. The poet has this expression, because (to 
speak vaguely) he addresses all things to himself. The great enchanter 
practises on his own soul, certain that the spell which raises the ghost 
there is no less than the golden formula. 

The rhetorical mode of expression is often confounded with the 
poetical, because, though differing widely in principle, they often ap- 
proach in practice. Every man is in some degree a Rhetor who speaks 
to be heard. What the poet finds in himself, the orator finds in his 
wdience; and as the audience rises in the scale of intellect, the aspect 
of rhetoric is dignified towards poetry. But the poet and the orator 
are the Priest and the Levite; and the best effort of the one is but a 
uunstration of the oracles of the other. 
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Poetic expression is the creature of instinct; rhetorical expression 
the work of calculation. The one is communication; the other adap- 
tation. The one is substantively, the other only relatively valuable. 
The one, the garb of truth as she stands before her vestals in the sanc- 
tuary; the other, the tinsel vesture in which she receives the homage of 
the crowd. 

Now, strictly speaking, verbal language is not necessary to either of 
these modes of expression. The problem in both eases is the same, A 
problem not of words, or lines, or verses, or rhythm or rhyme, neither of 
exordium, propositio, narratio, confirmatio, confutatio, nor peroratio, but 
of states of mind. Given a state of mind in A, to reproduce it in B. The 
orator and the poet both solve this problem; though for a very different 
A and B, and the one consciously, the other not. It is clear that lan- 
guage has no further concern in the matter than as it furthers the solu- 
tion. In fact, we must never forget that all verbal language is a 
necessary evil: The faulty tool of a nature so imperfect, that it disables 
the very instrument it has created. What would a poet give to have 
been born without a language, and with a thousand-years-life to think 
one for himself! As it is, the short-lived giant must clothe in our burst- 
ing garments, and fight with a weapon from the anvils of Lilliput. Did 
not the fathers of the loveliest of modern tongues call February “ sprout- 
kale,” and poetry, “ metercraft ¢” 

In the acted drama, we have two kinds of language—the verbal and 
the visible—words and things. The one artificial, partial, complex, and 
relative; the other natural, universal, immediate, absolute—at once 
hieratic and demotic, classic and vernacular. The one, addressed to a 
multitude whose mean is mediocrity, dares seldom rise above the grade 
of rhetoric; the other, enfranchised from the difficulties of speech, 
admits and conveys more readily the ideal of expression, and may there- 
fore be poetry. Now, the born dramatic poet is he who instinctively 
brings into his work the greatest amount of the greatest poetry, and 
makes the highest use of that highest mode of expression which (within 
certain limits) the conditions under which he acts allow him: He who 
uses the most poet and the least orator in the production of a given 
effect. It would be difficult to meet with a happier example of the 
foregoing truths, than is afforded by the author of that drama which 
achieved so signal a triumph at the Olympic the other day, and of which 
the title appropriately heads this paper. 

This poet’s mind is so essentially dramatic, that he might have left out 
his verses, without destroying his poem. His play is not so much a book, 
asa picture. His acts are acts, his scenes are scenes. We turn the 
page, not to read but to see; not for letter-press, but illustrations. Our 
author's words are little more than indices to his facts; warnings of 
the speaker’s spiritual whereabouts: bells about the neck of character. 
We hear, indeed, the celeusma of the mariner, but our eyes are on the 
anxious face, the struggling limbs, the sinking boat, and the heaving sea. 
Doubtless there are lovely lines of pure poetry scattered through the 
book, but the sum of them would hardly make a ballad. They are buat 
the sough of the wind among trees of grandeur and beauty. The port, 
because he is a poet, has set out his mind upon the stage, turned his fancies 
into flesh and blood, and grouped them with a master’s hand into a poe 
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high in conception, noble in purpose, beautiful in architecture, and— 
Oh, fortunate puer!—triumphant in success. 

We shall not follow the details of the plot, nor blunt the edge of ap- 
petite by anticipatory disclosures. We wished to call the attention of 
our readers to the real lode of the mine, and shall not magnify a way- 
post toa map. But we cannot turn from the open volume before us, 
without one parting glance at that terrible closing scene, into which, 
with the tactics of Napoleon, the poet pours his masses in overwhelming 
prodigality. We can do no better justice to what we have said, and to 
the peculiar features of our author's genius, than simply to catalogue the 
images that crowd that glowing tableau. 

A grey castle, a summer solitude, a forsaken wife, an affianced bride, 
adying gift; childhood, the dead, love, hope, forgiveness, blessing, me- 
mory, tears, passion, curses; 

“ Philip near, 
Crownless, perchance, and vanquished;” 

and over all an atmosphere of sorrow, bright with the sunset of decay, 
and stirred by wedding-bells. Marching legions, “the hoarse tide of 
war,” victory, a conqueror, wild hope, frenzied fear, the shadow of the 
grave, the resurrection of love, the despair of passion, united lovers, a 
re-crowned queen, “three vanquished realms,” a broken heart, a husband 
widowed, a victor kneeling, warriors grieving, lances vailing, solemn 
music, and the angel of death, with Marie on his breast, looking impas- 
sive upon all, Aheu, Evelyna! 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Norra Bririsu Review. ‘November. Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy. 

The first article in the November number of this able Review, is de- 
voted to a subject that has already been discussed by most of the jour- 
nils—namely, Carlyle’s Latter-day Pamphlets. It is a thoroughly able 
article, and will well repay a careful perusal. The paper on Leigh 
Hunt is sadly marred by carelessness, or inexperience in the composi- 
tion, In some of the pages, the name Hunt occurs in every alternate 
sentence—a practice which is exceedingly distasteful. Sir David 
Brewster’s article on the British Association appears to us very valu- 
able: first, on account of the accurate history it gives of that noble in- 
titution; and, secondly, because of the view that it gives of the efforts 
that have been put forth from time to time, though not yet crowned 
with success, in order to provide for science, literature, and art, govern- 
ment patronage, and support. Of its advocacy of the National Insti- 
tute for this purpose, we have spoken elsewhere in this number of the 
Pattapium. The other articles in the “North British” are diver- 
sified and able. 


lona. By the Rev. W. L. Avexanper, D.D. London: 
Tract Society. 
One of the monthly series of that Society. It is learned and compre- 
hensive, containing the history and description of the far-famed island, 
and its religious relics. 
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Tue Last Enemy, anv THe Sure Derence. By the Rev. W. Luasx, 
London: B. L. Green. Edinburgh: Oliphant & Sons. 

Mr Leask’s new work is an earnest call on men to prepare for death, 
He has ere this won laurels both in the field of imagination and rea. 
soning. His poetry and his prose have alike received a favourable ver. 
dict from the public. He appears in a new character in the present 
volume; and it furnishes ample evidence, that in the solemn and diff. 
cult work of touching and moving the conscience also, he wields a po. 
tent arm. Wealthy Christians, who long for the safety and happiness 
of the thoughtless and wayward, should circulate this little work by 
hundreds. Its low price permits of this. And perhaps some may be 
disposed to follow our advice, when we tell them that the author, in his 
preface, states that it has been prepared at the suggestion of a gentle. 
man, to be used in this very way. 


Kirro’s Dairy Brece Iviustrations, Vol. IIT. Edinburgh: 
Oliphant & Sons. 

Of a very different character is this volume of Bible Illustrations, 
We like it extremely. The author seems to fear lest it may possibly 
be found by some readers to be less interesting than its predecessors, 
There will be very few in this predicament. It is quite equal in variety, 
judicious selection of themes for discussion or illustration, and execution, 
to either of them; and all who have done themselves the service to pro- 
cure the former volumes, will understand that this is no small praise. 


Lecrures on NaTuRAL Purtosopny. By the Rev. J. W. M‘Gauuar. 
Two vols. London: Groombridge & Sons. 

This is a new, enlarged, and greatly improved edition of “ M‘Gaulay’s 
Lectures on Natural Philosophy.” The work is very full, admirably ar- 
ranged, profusely illustrated, and in every respect calculated to facilitate 
the progress of study in the various departments of Natural Philosophy. 


Ince’s OuTLINEs oF EnGuisH AND Frexcu History anp GENERAL 
KnowxepcGe. London: James Gilbert. 

These three little volumes are’ epared with obvious care, and manifest 
large acquaintance with the sv jects treated of. They are well adapted 
to the use of schools and private families—the end to which they are 
destined. 


Tue Ostpway Natron, Anp Reco.iectrons or A Forest Lire. 
By Grorce Copway. London: C. Gilpin. 

The first of these volumes contains the traditional history and charae- 
teristic sketches of the Ojibway nation; and the second is oceupiel 
with an account of the Life and Travels of Mr Copway, chief of the 
Ojibway nation, but a convert to Christianity, and a Christian m- 
nister among his people. Mr C., who is now in England, is a Te 
markable man—one of whom you wish to know something; and there- 
fore the respected publisher has done well in issuing this work at the 
present time. Both volumes are extremely interesting. ‘They conta 
many things quite new to English readers; and they are written ina 
style unobjectionable to the most fastidious. We strongly recomment. 
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Tas Goop Sotprer or Jesus Curist. A Discourse. By the Rev. 
W. Partane. Edinburgh: Oliphant & Sons. 

This discourse was preached on the centenary of the death of Colonel 
Gardiner, and is now published to aid the movement to secure a suit- 
able monument to that good man and brave soldier. It contains a 
comprehensive and well-drawn picture of the Christian character, and 
a well-arranged summary of the Christian duties. 


“No Porery.” Tue Cry Examinep. By E. Swarne. London: 
Jackson & Walford. 

This tract, a proof of which has been kindly forwarded to us by the 
author, makes its appearance most opportunely. We wish that those 
who are so loud in their condemnation of the papal aggression—an 
ageression of which we by no means approve—could be got to read 
and digest this truthful, energetic, and masterly examination. 





PROPOSED MONUMENT TO COLONEL GARDINER. 


Irissurprising that no monument has been erected to the memory of Colonel James 
ardiner—that no rough slab even marks the spot where he fell—that no tablet 
points the visiter to the grave where his bones lie interred. Many have had their 
names engraven on monumental columns who were not so worthy of the honour, and 
whose actions neither sprung from such pure and elevated motives, nor resulted in 
such wide-spread and beneficial consequences. But though no proud column bears 
his name and tells his deeds—though no cairn marks the sacred spot where he fell in 
hisking’s and country’s cause, yet it has not been allowed to pass into oblivion, nor have 
his deeds of daring and benevolence ceased to be remembered. His name is a house- 
hold word, especially in the northern portion of our island; and his noble heroism, 
and elevated Christian character, are acknowledged and gloried in by an admiring 
and grateful people. 

It is one hundred and five years since Colonel James Gardiner fell on the field of 
Prestonpans; and though the honour which he merited has been tardily bestowed, 
yet we are glad to know that the matter has been taken up in earnest, and that it 
will not now rest till something, not altogether unworthy of the man, and the interests 
he represented, shall be effected. From a document just issued by a committee of 
gentlemen who have been associated together for the purpose of carrying out the ob- 
= contemplated, we quote the following sentences:—* To the readers of his valuable 

iography by Doddridge, and of the high encomiums passed upon him in the pages of 

Waverley, as pre-eminently faithful alike in the service of his country and his God, 
it has justly been matter of sad surprise, that no monumental tribute of any kind has 
ever yet been paid Colonel Gardiner, and that the instructive lessons of his life and 
death have nowhere been thus publicly embodied. ‘his feeling of regret being be- 
lieved to be very general, and the name of Colonel Gardiner being endeared to Scotch- 
men of every grade and denomination, as well as to many who would be proud to 
rank him among their illustrious compatriots, a number of gentlemen connected with 
the district of his wonted residence and lamented death, have associated themselves 
for the purpose of collecting subscriptions, and taking the necessary steps, towards 
a suitable though tardy tribute being paid to his memory, by the erection of a monu- 
ment somewhere on the battlefield;—the particular site and style of the erection to 
be afterwards determined by a general meeting of subscribers.” 

The claims of Colonel Gardiner on the gratitude of his countrymen, rest on two 
grounds:—first, his character as a man; and secondly, his patriotism as a soldier. 
On the first point, nothing can be added, after the most diligent search, to the beau- 
tiful, popular, and widely circulated Life of Gardiner by Dr Doddridge. We give 
the following able summary, drawn in great part from a little publication noticed 
ibove:—He was a person of considerable rank, endowed with superior abilities, 
and of great courage and generosity of disposition. The elegance of his person and 
manners, and the varied accomplishments with which he was adorned, rendered him 
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a favourite in the highest circles of society. Though favoured with a religious educa- 
tion by female relatives, he long despised their counsels; and his depravity seemed 
to burst forth with greater violence from their attempts to restrain it, so that he 
fought three duels while he was only a youth—one of them when eight years of age, 
Although he was not a drunkard, when drunkenness was a still more common vice 
than at present, he was grossly addicted to other forms of intemperance for a eon- 
siderable period. But as Christ arrested Saul of Tarsus on his way to Damascus, 
whither he was proceeding to bring the Christians of that city captive to Jerusalem: 
so did He on a memorable night, when Colonel Gardiner, having resolved to perpe. 
trate a new crime, was waiting the time of its commission, produce such an impres- 
sion on his mind of the criminality, vileness, and ingratitude of his sin, that he 
abandoned his purpose and course of life, and entered on a new course from that 
hour; and ever afterwards, although he had imagined it impossible to live without 
such criminal indulgences, he regarded them with the utmost abhorrence. The nature 
and reality of the spiritual change produced in him that night was attested by the pre. 
eminent holiness of his whole future life, amounting to nearly thirty years. He was 
distinguished by the faith, obedience, patience, courage, activity, zeal, and devoted- 
ness of the Christian hero. As he would not tolerate any vice in his presence, he 
set his face most decidedly against profane swearing, and, with God’s blessing, in- 
duced many in the military profession, which is peculiarly addicted to that form of 
impiety, to renounce it altogether. His decision of character was accompanied with 
the greatest humility and meekness of wisdom. He was a man of the most enlarged 
charity, being a companion of them that feared God, of every rank and denomination, 
and most liberal in the distribution of alms, especially to poor Christians. He was 
most regular in his attendance at church, when in his power; and there he resembled 
David, pouring out his whole heart in tears of contrition, gratitude, and joy. When 
excluded from it, he mourned his loss of public ordinances. and attended diligently 
to private devotion. Such a man has peculiarly strong claims on the gratitude of 
Christians of every name; and when this appeal is made to them, to raise to hima 
monument worthy his character as a man and a Christian, we feel assured that 
that appeal will meet with a wide and warm response. 

On the patriotism of Colonel Gardiner, there rests not the slightest suspicion. He was 
faithful to his king and country, among the cowardly and the faithless. Every author, 
Jacobite as well as Whig, who has had cause to refer to the year 1745, has spoken 
of him in decided language; and though all have nui approved of his principles, nor 
favoured his cause, yet they have honoured his name and applauded his deeds. This 
is the highest praise which one can receive from their fellow-men in seasons of na- 
tional discord, and in scenes of rivalry and strife. This praise was Gardiner’s. It 
is said that Prince Charles openly expressed his regret that such an excellent man 
and brave soldier had fallen; and that gentlemen of all parties, Loyalists and Jacobites, 
did honour to his memory, by, for a scason, forgetting their differences, and mingling 
in the train of sincere mourners, when his remains were deposited in the churchyard 
of Tranent. 

Into the merits of the battle of Prestonpans, we have no intention of entering; but 
this sketch would perhaps be deemed imperfect, were we not to make some observa- 
tions on the subject. General Cope had, in the autumn of 1745, marched northward 
at the head of the king’s troops, to put down, in their strongholds, the rising clans, 
who had declared for King James, at the instigation of his son, Prince Charles 
Stuart. With the policy of this course, we do not intermeddle; but wise or foolish, 
instead of accomplishing his object, Cope turned aside towards Aberdeen, and left 
the whole southern portion of the island unprotected—an easy prey to the Highland 
clans. Gardiner, meanwhile, was stationed at Stirling with his dragoons. At the 
approach of the Highlanders, he was ordered to fall back upon Edinburgh; which he 
did by daily marches, followed close by the rebelarmy. When they had reached Falkirk, 
he was strongly inclined to give them battle, and, with this view, had sent to Edin- 
burgh forreinforcements. None wasgranted,and his orders were peremptory, to retreat 
eastward; and when the dragoons came within sight of Edinburgh, it assumed more 
the appearance of a rout than an orderly retreat. Contrary to the will of their com- 
mander, and altogether without his knowledge, they fled from the neighbourhood of 
Prestonpans, during the night, to Dunbar. Colonel Gardiner had passed the night in 
his residence at Bankton, the last time he did so, and found himself next morning 
minus his bluff dragoons. He could, however, easily discover whither they had fled, 
as the road was strewed with swords, pistols, &c., which the fugitives had cast away 
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in their shameful flight. They joined General Cope, who had taken ship from the 
north, and landed the previous day at Dunbar. 

There were two reasons why there existed such a dissimilarity between the com- 
mander and his regiment, and why the latter acted with such pusillanimity. First, 
Gardiner had been but a short time colonel of the dragoons, and when he joined 
them, they were in @ state of miserable disorder. There had been no proper disci- 
pline, and the men neither had confidence in themselves nor in their commander; 
and the retreat from Stirling must, in the nature of the case, have dispirited the 
men, and rendered them liable to panic. How could it be otherwise? Day by day 
they heard, in their rear, the martial music of the mountaineers, and night by night 
their camp-fires illumined the sky behind them. The shrill tones of the bagpipe 
became the token for marching; and as the clouds of Highlanders moved forwards, 
immediately, as if forced by fate, the dragoons retreated. In such circumstances, 
when the king’s troops were far away, and the very name of the clans filled men’s 
bosoms with terror, something palliative may perhaps be found for the conduct of 
the craven dragoons. 

Colonel Gardiner was at this time in bad health, but, under General Cope, he 
marched with his regiment from Dunbar, by Haddington, to meet the Highlanders, 
On the afternoon of the twentieth September, the king’s troops had reached a sort of 
natural platform, having Seaton on the east, ‘Tranent on the south, the village of 
Preston on the west, and the village of Cockenzie and the sea on the north. It was 
Cope’s intention to have marched to Musselburgh, there to give battle to the rebels; 
but, at this stage, he was made aware that the enemy had struck off from the main 
road to the south, and, instead of being before him, was hovering on his left. 

The Prince had left Duddingston the same morning that Cope left Haddington, 
and, after passing the old bridge at Musselburgh, had turned off by Inveresk, and 
kept along the heights above Wallyford, till he came within a short distance of Tra- 
nent, When he again joined the main road, ‘The Highlanders continued their march 
to the neighbourhood of Tranent church, where they halted, within half a mile of 
the rising ground on which the king’s troops were drawn up in order of battle. But 
though the rebels were anxious to engage the king’s troops immediately, they were 
prevented from doing so by the nature of the ground, it being marshy, and quite im- 
passable, So thought the Highlanders, and co also thought General Cope; but not so 
thought Colonel Gardiner. And it must be admitted that he had the most accurate 
acquaintance with the locality, and especially with the spot where the armies now 
stood facing each other, since the right wing of the king’s troops, at this moment, 
stretched to within a few yards of his own garden wall, He strenuously counselled 
an immediate attack; he urged it with all the energy and earnestness of a man who 
felt the weight of the interests involved in the conflict; but his gerieral was inexorable. 
Knowing the condition of the army, the training it had had for the last few weeks— 
retreating continually before the rebels; knowing, too, the temper of the Highlanders, 
he did not anticipate that it would fight better after a night passed in anxiety and 
fear, within gunshot of the savage clans. After some manceuvring on the part of 
the rebels, and corresponding changes of position on the part of the king’s troops, 
both armies bivouacked for the night. Shattered in body, and dispirited in mind, 
with a dark presentiment of the result of the coming engagement, he retired, giving 
expression to the following ominous words:—* I cannot influence the conduct of 
others as I could wish, but I have one life to sacrifice to my country’s safety, and 
Ishall not spare it.” He then prepared himself for the worst by the exercises of 
devotion, and what rest he could find, wrapped in his cloak upon the cold ground. 
The rebels had taken up their quarters mainly to the north-east of the village of ‘Tra- 
lent, near a farm-steading called Rigganhead; and, under the guidance of Anderson 
of Whitburgh, early in the morning succeeded in erossing the morass without being 
observed by the king’s troops. Both armies were now on the same platform— 
the rebels near the eastern, and the king’s troops near the western extremity. 
It was not till the clans began to move westward, that they were observed. 
They had begun to move by three o’clock in the morning; and by the time the 
sin rose on the plain, the armies had met, and the conflict was over. On the 
first alarm, the king’s troops were hastily drawn up in order of battle, facing the 
ast, the position they had taken at night, and the direction whence the elans were 
coming in clouds. he left wing stretched towards the sea, and the right wing was 
flanked by the morass on the south. ‘The line must have stretched south and north, 
Somewhere near the * thorn tree,” a little to the west of Meadowmill, a village not 
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then in existence. On the public road which skirted the morass, at a point as near 
as may be, where the bridge over the North British Railway is erected, the cannon 
were placed. On the left, in the disposition of the king’s army, when it faced the 
south, they were now on the right wing, and so situated, that Gardiner feared that 
the young and inexperienced horses would with difficulty be got to act. But here 
again counsel and remonstrance were alike unavailing. Fate seemed to rule the day— 
rather the morning—as it had done the night. 

The rebels were drawn up from south to north near to Seaton House; between 
that ancient castle and the old Meadow mill, which stood in what is now the Hospi- 
tal enclosure. The left wing, composed chiefly of the Camerons, under Lord George 
Murray, advanced first; and before the movement reached the right wing, the line 
of the army was oblique. So that before some of the other clans could get engaged, 
the battle was decided by the furious onslaught of the Camerons, against which 
neither foot nor horse could stand. 

Gardiner, deserted by his dragoons, scorned to flee; and observing a company of 
foot standing firm, he rode up to them, placed himself at their head, and cried, 
“ Fire on, my lads, and fear nothing,” with little likelihood of changing the day; and 
without having turned his back upon the enemy, fell, pierced with many wounds, 

“ But Gardiner brave, did still behave, 

Like to a hero bright, man; 

His courage true, like him were few, 
That still despised flight, man. 

For king and laws, and country’s cause, 
In honour’s bed he lay, man; 

His life, but not his courage fled, 
While he had breath to draw, man.” 


For two hours did this good and brave man lie upon the field of battle, before his 
faithful servant found means to remove him; by which time he was stripped of his 
watch, money, and upper garments. Still breathing, though speechless, he was car- 
ried in a miller’s cart, procured by his servant, to the church of Tranent, where he 
had so frequently enjoyed the worship of God, whence he was conveyed to the house of 


the clergyman. Scarce had he been carried into the manse, when a company of High- 
landers came in search. They were diverted by the two nieces of the clergyman, who 
invited them to make free with a roast of meat which was being prepared before the 
kitchen fire. In the meanwhile, the young ladies, with the utmost solicitude and tender- 


ness, wait upon the dying hero, in another apartment. While administering a simple 
cordial, he breathed his last in the arms of one of them, at eleven o’clock in the day, 

Thus died one of the best of men,and bravest soldiers of the Marlborough School; 
and it is to the memory of this man that it is proposed to erect a monument. 

It may be interesting to the antiquarian to devote a closing sentence to two points— 
namely, the spot where Gardiner fell, and the mill ffom which his servant procured 
a change of dress and a cart to convey his dying master to Tranént. The tradition 
which makes the spot to be near the wall that encloses Bankton house and park, is 
contrary to the facts of the case; so also is the tradition which makes it near the 
Grange wall—the high wall that separates the field from Preston. There were many 
slain there, but it was in flight, not in battle. The battle took place unquestionably 
between the “thorn tree ” and the Meadow mill; and as Gardiner supported the right 
wing, and never retreated, he must have fallen at or near the bridge that crosses 
the North British Railway. The general impression is that it was the Meadow mill 
to which the servant went. This appears to us to be a mistake. It was to Seaton 
mill he went. This opinion rests on the following grounds:—The servant, as stated 
by Dr Doddrige, was absent in search of a cart about two hours; he says that the 
mill was distant from the field of battle about two miles; though the engagement was 
fought to the west of Meadow mill, yet that mill was still in the hands of the rebels; 
Seaton mill was not in their hands, because they had crossed the morass considerably 
to the west of it. To Seaton mill, then, a place where the Highlanders had not been, 
and from the neighbourhood of which they were fast moving westwards, and which was 


within the requisite distance from the battlefield, the servant of Colonel Gardiner be- 
took himself for assistance, 
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